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- for lacing transmission belts 


@ For the lacing of transmission belts Alligator Steel 
Belt Lacing is the most universally used belt lacing in 
the world. It is applied easily and quickly with a 
hammer—no holes are punched and the teeth do not 
cut across the belt fibres. It embeds in the belt and 
is smooth on both faces. The two piece rocker hinge 
pin greatly increases the service life and the joint is 
remarkably flexible. The pin can be easily removed 
to separate the belt. 


Every plant should have a 
supply of Alligator Steel Belt 
Lacing on hand. Twelve sizes 
for flat belts of all types up to 
5e" thick. Special lengths for 
wide belts. Also made in 
“Monel” and “Everdur.” 


4DVERTISING PAGES REMOVED 


— for fastening, repairing and 
patching conveyor belts 


@ You can avoid shutdowns and lengthen the life of 
your conveyor belts by using Flexco HD Belt Fasteners 


and Rip Plates. These Flexco fasteners 
make a strong, tight butt joint with long 
life. Recessed plates embed in the belt, 
compress belt ends and prevent ply 
separation. Made in five sizes in steel 
and alloys to cover corrosion resisting, 
abrasive resistant, and non-magnetic re- 
quirements. 


Flexco HD Rip Plates are used in re- 
pairing rips and patching conveyor belts. 
Their use saves expensive replacements 
and extended shutdowns. 


Bulletin F-100 shows exactly how to 
handle conveyor belt fastening and re- 
pair work with these Flexco HD Belt 
Fasteners and Rip Plates. Write for your 
copy. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO., 4606 Lexington St., Chicago, IL 


FLEXCO|HD , ALLIGATOR 


BELT FASTENERS STEEL BELT LACING 











SOLD BY SUPPLY HOUSES EVERYWHERE 
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Operation of the Wausau Paper 
Mills, Brokaw, Wisconsin, is now 
under the guidance of a newly-organ- 
ized group, members of which are 
well known in the pulp and paper and 
allied fields. 

Ben Alexander, formerly president 
of the company, is now chairman of 
the board and Harold C. Collins, for- 
merly treasurer and assistant secretary, 
is now president. Other members of 
the group include C. C. Yawkey, who 
remains as vice president; Carl Mag- 
nus, vice president in charge of pro- 
duction; Harold E. Knott, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales; A. F. Wood- 
son, secretary; D. Clark Everest, treas- 
urer, and Glenn Stevens, assistant sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer. 

All officers of the company are wide- 
ly-known throughout the industry. Mr. 
Alexander is president of the Masonite 
Corporation and is associated with 
many other outstanding paper and 
lumber companies throughout the 
United States and Canada; Mr. Yaw- 
key is chairman of the board of Mara- 


thon Paper Mills, Rothschild, Wiscon- 
sin; Mr. Everest is president of the 
same firm and is also a past president 
of the American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation; Mr. Magnus, who has been 
associated with the Waterfalls Paper 
Mills for the past four years, has also 
been active in both the American Pulp 
and Paper Mill Superintendents As- 
sociation and the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 
and Mr. Knott has been associated 
with the Eastern Corporation for the 
ast twenty-two years. Mr. Knott has 
active in the Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion of the — Industry. He served 
as treasurer of the paper foundation, 
which sponsored and operated the 
paper industry exhibit at Chicago's 
Century of Progress Exposition. The 
new officers bring with them their own 
organization for key operating posi- 
tions at the mill and plan to bring out 
a complete new line of quality mill 
brand popes embracing the top grade 
watermarked sulphite bonds and led- 
gers as well as unwatermarked and a 
complete line of papers for the Mime- 
ograph duplicator and the liquid and 
gelatin process. They will also make 
a diversified line of sulphite specialties, 
offset and cover papers. 





INDUSTRY COMMITTEE’S 
VOTE NOT UNANIMOUS 


The Industry Committee appointed 
by the Wage and Hour Division of the 
Department of Labor to consider the 
minimum wage of the pulp and pri- 
Mary paper industry disagreed at the 
hearing held in Washington, D. C., on 
March 22. The vote of the committee 
stood 10 to 8 in favor of a 40-cent 
minimum. 

All of the employer representatives 
and two of the public representatives 
voted with the minority while the em- 
ployee representatives and four of the 
six public representatives voted with 
the majority. Both majority and mi- 
nority reports have been submitted to 
the administrator and a public hearing 
will be held shortly. 

Since the announcement of the com- 
mittee's personnel (cf. THE PAPER IN- 


DUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD, p. 1236, 
March, 1940) it is learned that S. H. 
Slichter, egw representative, has been 
replaced by Arthur D. Hill, Sr., of Bos- 
ton, and that A. R. Heron of San Fran- 
cisco has replaced J. D. Zellerbach. 

In the report and recommendation 
returned by the committee there is in- 
cluded a concrete definition of the pulp 
and paper industry which should prove 
of interest to those associated with that 
industry. The definition is reproduced 
herewith: 

“For the purpose of this order the 
term ‘pulp and primary paper industry’ 
means the manufacture of pulp, for 
any an. from fibrous material 
capable of yielding cellulose fiber and 
the manufacture of paper and of board 
from such pulp mad g from such fibrous 
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material or either of them with or with- 
out addition of any non-cellulose fiber, 
colorant or filler. 

“The term ‘manufacture’ as used in 
this order means all operations in- 
volved in the production of pulp, 
paper. and board, starting with the un- 
oading of raw materials at the mill 
site and ending with the delivery of the 
finished paper or board to carriers for 
sale as such or to converting depart- 
ments within the same mill or com- 
pany. It includes finishing operations 
normally performed in the paper or 
board mill, such as packing, trimming, 
cutting to size, sorting, plating, sizing, 
supercalendering, and other process- 
ing, but does not include any treating, 
processing or refabrication of finished 
paper or board to produce converted 
paper or board products.” 


¢ 


ENGLAND MAY 
GET NEWSPRINT 
FROM CANADA 


Leslie Burgin, British Minister of 
Supply, has approved a preliminary 
plan to import huge quantities of 
newsprint from Canada to stave off a 
threatened paper famine in the United 
Kingdom. 

The Newspaper Proprietors’ Asso- 
ciation, acting on behalf of the entire 
press, has obtained official support for 
its plan, details of which are now 
under consideration. 

Until individual publishers submit 
figures on the tonnage they are likely 
to require as their share of the Cana- 
dian supply, the size of the order can- 
not be computed. One estimate said 
that approximately 400,000 tons of 
Canadian newsprint is expected to be 
shipped during the 1940 open season. 

fe is understood that before approv- 
ing the scheme the Minister insisted 
that: 

1) The size of newspapers must 
further be reduced in order to help 
preserve present stocks. 

2) When Canadian supplies arrive 
they must not be touched till a big 
reserve has been built up. This re- 
serve is said to be in the region of 
200,000 tons. 

Monday, April 29, all national 
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dailies with exception of the Times 
and Daily Telegraph, were reduced to 
eight pages. Simultaneously content 
bills were abolished. 

All leading evening papers in the 
north of England will be raised in 
price from a penny to three half-pence. 

In Ontario the legislature is inves- 
tigating the newsprint situation in its 
province and has agreed that a com- 
mission or board should be set up to 
control the newsprint industry in the 
province, particularly with regard to 
the output of the mills. 

Peter Heenan, Minister of Lands 
and Forests, also advocated an organi- 
zation with jurisdiction over all 
Canada, that would solicit business for 
Canadian pulpwood companies, divid- 
ing the et on a proportionate basis. 

Ontario and Quebec are the only 
two provinces that have a pro-rating 
system at present and the legislature 
hopes to have the rest of the Dominion 
adopt this system so that a basis ap- 
plicable for all Canada could be 
achieved in the industry. 

This system prohibits price-cutting 
in the newsprint industry, fixes the 
price of newsprint at $50 per ton and 
allots tonnage to the various mills on 
a basis of capacity production. 

As an indication that he intends pur- 
suing wide inquiry into Ontario's tim- 
ber resources, Colonel George A. Drew 
has asked the Ontario legislature tim- 
ber and newsprint probe to call several 
important witnesses identified in the 
paper industry. 

E. E. Johnson, chairman of the Fort 
William Industrial Commission, in tes- 
timony before the legislature, stated 
that the highest grades of timber are 
going into the lowest grades of paper, 
adding that the basic implement in 
diversification of timber resources is 
the old-fashioned sawmill. He pre- 
sented facts to show thai Ontario could 
produce 300,000,000 feet of saw logs 
with a market in the United States and 
England. 

+ 


FULL SCHEDULE 


The Masonite Company of Canada 
has brought its new mill at Gatineau, 
Quebec, into commercial production, it 
was reported recently. 

The mill, which has a capacity of 
approximately 35 million square feet 
a year, started operations on February 
15. Since that time the machinery has 
been tuned up and stock has been built 
up in anticipation of regular distribu- 
tion this month. The company is con- 
trolled by the Canadian International 
Paper Company and the Masonite Cor- 
poration. 
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Noblewood Mill tried out on No. 3 paper machine in Nepco’s Nekoosa mill. 


NEPCO IMPROVES 


New improvements have been made 
on the Number 5 and 6 machines of 
the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Com- 
pany’s Port Edwards (Wisconsin) 
mill. The improvements, made in 
order to further reduce the dirt con- 
tent of the fine papers made on these 
machines, consist of a complete instal- 
lation of Purifiners on the Number 5 
machine and battery of Vortraps on 
the Number 6 machine. 

Because of the location of these 
devices to treat the paper stock imme- 
diately before it is converted into a 
sheet of paper, a large proportion of 
all dirt is removed, whether present 
in the original pulp or picked up dur- 
ing preparation or storage. 

Studies and improvements in the 
field of pulp refining during the past 
five years have consistently taken the 
direction away from the conventional 
Holland beater toward the develop- 
ment of special refining machines that 
are designed to provide closer control 
over cclaing operations and to give 
faster development of the pulp with 
proper regard to the power expended 
to obtain the results desired. 

The Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Com- 
pany has just completed a ten-month 
trial period of a Noblewood Mill on 
its Number 3 paper machine in the 
Nekoosa mill. The operation of this 
machine has pointed out several ad- 
vantages. It has been found that the 
peculiar mechanical action of this de- 
vice produces a much cleaner sheet of 
paper by the separation of the shives 





and fiber bundles with the result that 
they do not show up in the finished 

aper. An abridged paper concerning 
the Noblewood Mill appeared on page 
64 of the April (1939) issue of THE 
PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD. 
An illustrated description of the ma- 
chine appeared on page 78 in the 
“New Equipment and Supplies” sec- 
tion of the same issue. 


¢ 
GAIR CO. ACQUIRES 
NEW PHILA. PLANT 


Complete equipment for the manu- 
facture of corrugated shipping cases 
and other corrugated products will be 
installed by the Robert Gair Company, 
Inc., in its newly-acquired property in 
Philadelphia. The property, formerly 
the Canada Dry Building, contains 
about 70,000 square feet of manufac- 
turing space and is located at the cor- 
ner of Rhawn and Tacony streets. 

The new property has a railroad sid- 
ing on the Pennsylvania Railroad main 
line and in addition to the building 
itself has several acres of land avail- 
able for expansion. The most modern 
equipment and manufacturing meth- 
ods will be used and special emphasis 
will be placed on fine color printing. 
The new plant was acquired in the in- 
terests of service to the company’s cus- 
tomers in the Middle Atlantic states 
and especially in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia. 

In addition it is reported from Port- 
land, Maine, that the Robert Gair or- 
ganization has purchased land in that 
city and will soon construct a plant 
for the production of containers. 
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“Yu-u-r-r out!’ 


..- SCREAMED THE UMPIRE ON PAGE 14 TO THE PENGUIN ON PAGE 15 


“You mean... I’m in/’’ yawned the penguin, fluffing “Cleanest you ever made,”’ agreed the penguin. “‘You 
the infield dust from his wings and settling on home plate. ought to see how white and bright Krebs Pigments make 
“I’m show-through from the next page. I’m always the paper . . . printing so sharp and clear on both sides 
getting into other people’s business.” that even the blindest umpire can read it.” 

“Get offa the field or I'll fine ya!” roared the ump. “Opacity and whiteness, huh? That’s a double play.” 


“‘You—foul ball!’ 

“Now, now, ump,” soothed the penguin. “Mustn’t 
lose your temper. I know a cheaper way to strike me 
out of the picture.” 

“You mean Krebs Pigments?” “Play ball!” yelled the ump picking up his mask. 


“... triple play, ump. The Krebs people will help you 
with your technical problems, too. Just pitch ’em a letter 
—it only takes a minute.” 





“Sure,” said the penguin. “Krebs makes the thinnest “.. with Krebs Pigments,” winked the penguin. 
paper opaque. Tell the paper-maker about these pigments, 


then watch me disappear like a home run over the fence.” 
wag tea edi : KREBS PIGMENT & COLOR CORP. 
“Sounds like a clean hit to me,” said the ump, scratch- 


ing his head. 1007 Orange Street ...Wilmington, Delaware 
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The Euro war situation by 
which Scandinavia has become in- 
volved in the conflict had an imme- 
diate result on the security market for 
paper mill securities, with the result 
that the paper shares in the latter part 
of April became the focal point of 
chief issue in Wall Street trading. The 
companies whose securities rose most 
ra idly in price were those whose oper- 
ations are least dependent on a need 
for foreign pulp. 

American Writing eae Cor pora- 
tion—Net profit for the ‘first quarter 
of 1940 was $9,880, as against a net 
profit of $26,320 for the same period 
in 1939. 

Badger Paper Mills—Net profit for 
1939 was $251,905, as against $255,- 
146 in 1938. 

Brown Company—A loss of $3,- 
294,003 for fifty-three weeks ending 
December 2 compares with a loss of 
$3,825,458 for the same period of the 
preceding year. 

Certain-teed Products Corporation— 
Net profits for 1939 were $348,099, 
as against $171,010 in 1938. 

Chillicothe Paper Company—Net 

rofit in 1939 was $150,625, as against 
19,612 in 1938. 

Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company—Net profit for 1939 
was $1,531,982, as compared with 
$477,901 for the preceding year. 


Container Corporation of America— 
Negotiations have been completed for 
a loan of $5,000,000 from seven 
banks, for the redemption of its out- 
standing 6 per cent bonds and 5 per 
cent debentures. The loan is at an in- 
terest rate from 1!/, per cent to 2 per 
cent, depending on the maturities. No 
dividends are to be declared when such 
payment would reduce surplus to less 
than $2,500,000 or working capital to 
less than $3,500,000. Earnings for 
the first two months of 1940 were 
$346,102, as against a loss of over 
$35,000 in the same period of 1939. 

Continental-Diamond Fibre Com- 
pany—Net profit for 1939 was $222,- 
610 as against a loss in 1938 of 
$651,792. 

Flintkote Company—Net earnings 
for 1940, first quarter, were $114,318, 
as against $102,494 for the same 
period in 1939. 

Gaylord Container Corporation— 
Net profits for the first quarter were 
$201,122 as compared with $123,891 
for the first quarter of 1939. 

International Paper and Power Com- 
pany—Net earnings for 1939 were 
$4,893,590, as compared with $124,- 
075 in 1938. Southern Kraft, whose 
figures are included, had a profit of 
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$2,539,001 as against $1,037,211 in 
1938. The parent company reduced its 
funded d $6,233,401, most of 
which was in long term debt. 

Kimberly-Clark Corporation—Earn- 
ings for the quarter ending March 31 
were $745,045, as against $598,660 
for the same quarter of 1939. 

Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation—Net 
profits for 1939 were $682,217, as 
against $225,062 for the preceding 
year. 

MacAndrews and Forbes—Net earn- 
ings for the first quarter of 1940 were 
$209,486 as against $186,065 for the 
same period in 1939. 

Masonite Corporation—Net profits 
for the quarter ending March 16 were 
$254,873, as against $223,411 for the 
same quarter the preceding year. 

Mead Cor poration—Net income for 
twelve-week period ending March 23 
was $357,511 as against $77,110 for 
the same period in 1939. 

Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company 
—Net income for 1939 was $182,409, 
as against $20,956 in 1938. 

Northern Paper Mills—Net ptofit 
for 1939 was ye 33, as compared 
with a net loss of $102,490 in 1938. 

Rhinelander Paper Company—Net 
profit for 1939 was $272,456, as 
against $118,140 in 1938. 

Soundview Pulp Company—Net for 
the first quarter of 1940 was $537,036 
as compared with $54,383 for the same 
quarter of 1939. 

Southern Advance Bag and Paper 
Company—An issue of $3,200,000 in 
41/, per cent bonds has been author- 
ized to retire two 6 per cent bond 
issues and smaller separate indebted- 
ness. 

Sutherland Paper Company — Net 
profit for the year ending March 31 
was $808,678, as compared with 
$505,894 for the preceding fiscal year. 
Stockholders are offered 43,050 com- 
mon shares at $22 per share, in the 
ratio of three-twentieths of the stock 
held, the additional funds to be used 
to increase inventories of pulp in view 
of the war in Scandinavia. A merger 
proposal by Continental Can Company 
has been rejected because of an un- 
satisfactory ratio of stock offered, but 
the negotiations may be resumed. 

Union Bag and Paper Company— 
Profits for the first two months of 1940 
were more than half the company’s 
entire profits of $965,000 in 1939. 

United Paperboard Company—Net 
earnings for nine months ending Feb. 
24 were $1,542, as against a loss for 
the same period a year ago of $15,292. 

United Wall Paper Factories—The 
entire outstanding issue of 6 per cent 
bonds due 1947 has been called for 


payment at 1031/. 


New York Stock Exchange—Stocks 


April25 March 25 
1940 1940 
A. P. W. Paper Co... *344-374 *24%2-2% 
CAINE Naser cnitinns 10% 10% 
Same Preferred...... *67—70 66 
Certain-teed .............. 6% 6% 
Same Preferred_..... 32%, 304% 
Champion P. &F.Co. 284% 21 
Same Preferred......*10544-1054% 105% 
Container Corp......... 19 15 
Cont. Diamond.......... 8% 7% 
Crown Zellerbach...... 19 15% 
Same Preferred...... 93% 90 
Dixie Vortex ........ 1344 *13-13% 
Set 7S 37% *3614-37 
Flintkote .................. 18% 194 
Robert Gair .............. 47% 3 
Same Preferred...... 19 12%, 
Gaylord Container... 1414 11% 
International P. & P. 19% 11% 
Same Preferred...... 70% 53% 
Kimberly-Clark -....... 44 37% 
MacAndrews& Forbes 331, 34 
Masonite .................. 32% 35% 
Mead Corp .......... 13% 9, 
Same 6% Preferred 791, *76-79 
Paraffine Co. ............ 424% 42Y, 
Same Preferred....*100—10114 *95-101144 
Rayonier .................. 25% 16% 
Same Preferred...... 33% *27-27% 
Scott Paper —........ 43 46% 
Same Preferred......¥112—112% 109 
Sutherland Paper...... 28% 3014 
Union Bag & Paper... 18 124% 


United Paperboard... *6-614 4% 
U. S. Gypsum............ 82 82 
Same Preferred ...*173-179 *176—180 


New York Stock Exchange—Bonds 


Celotex 414%.......... ssl, 87% 
Certain-teed 514%.... 803; 79, 
Champ.P.&.F.Co. 444% 105 104% 
Container Corp 5%.. 101144 101% 
Inter. P. & P. 5%...... 103% 102 
Same 6% ...........- 10244 98 
New York Curb Exchange—Stocks 
Am. Boxboard .......... Ty, SY 
Brown Co. Pfd......... 32 25 
Det. Paper Prod....... 1 *54-12 
Great Northern........ *48-4854 42Y, 
Hummel Ross .......... 7% 5 
Nat. Container ........ 134% 9, 
3 Ee 4\% 2% 
I Rn cintieartares . *5-5% 4% 
United Wall Paper. 21% 2% 





*Closing Bid and Asked Prices. 
Sd 


>>> ALMOST EVERY WEEK a re- 
port circulates in New England that 
the long-awaited Brown Company re- 
organization plan is ready to be acted 
upon by the court and security holders. 
But, as late as May 1, this development 
has not occurred. Conditions are very 
favorable to the plan at present as the 
company’s mills in Canada and New 
Hampshire are operating at capacity 
and the increased export tonnage re- 
cently received from Japan insures this 
situation for some time. Approval of 
the plan will release $10,000,000 of 
RFC funds, a portion of which is ear- 
marked for mill improvement and new 
machinery. 
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Paper... 
ON PARADE 


>>> THE RAPIDLY DEVELOP- 
ING new paper industry in the South 
was emphasized and extolled in fun 
and frolic and by serious discussion 
about the conference table at the re- 
cent second annual Coastal Empire 
Paper Festival held at Savannah, 
Georgia. For a solid week, beginning 
April first and continuing through 
April seventh the Coastal Empire of 
the South Atlantic seacoast was made 
paper conscious, while its citizens re- 
veled in the joyousness and frivolity 
of the spring festival. 

Parades and street dancing in the 
bunting-draped streets of the down- 
town section; sail and motor boat re- 
gattas on the broad reaches of the Wil- 
mington River at Thunderbolt; naval 
warship demonstrations in the Savan- 
nah River along Yamacraw Bluffs, 
where Oglethorpe first landed to es- 
tablish the colony of Georgia; golf 
tournaments, dog shows; the crowning 
and feting of Coastal Empire royalty ; 
the gathering of leaders in the manu- 
facture of pulp and paper in conven- 
tion—all revolving around the center 
theme of Paper—attracted more than 
50,000 visitors to Savannah during the 
week. 

The more serious portion of the 
paper festival program centered in the 
meetings of the Southern States Pulp 
and Paper Club, of which R. H. Laft- 
man, general manager of the National 
Container Corporation, Jacksonville, 
Florida, is general chairman, and the 
executive committee of the Southern 
Pulpwood Conservation Association, of 
which James H. Allen, president of 
the Florida Pulp & Paper Company, is 
president. 

The highlight of the meeting of the 
Southern Pulp and Paper Club was 
the address by Walter L. Savell, 
of the Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 
of New York. He emphasized the 
fact that now is the time that the pulp 
and paper makers turn their attention 
to stopping the waste that is at the 
present time being dissipated through 
the smokestacks of their factories. Mr. 
Savell declared that there is a tremend- 
ous loss to the industry in the valuable 
gases now being thrown away through 
the factory smokestacks. . ‘The indus- 
try has come along far enough that 
some first class attention should be 
given to this important matter,” Mr. 
Savell stated in the course of an ad- 
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King Papyrus (Jack Harley of South Carolina) and his queen (Harriette Clark of Georgia) 
at the coronation ceremony during the Coastal Empire Paper Festival. Savannah. Georgia. 


dress on “Synthetic Saltcake.”” As a 
remedy for this situation Mr. Savell 
suggested that the use of a scrubber in 
addition to the disc evaporator would 
eliminate some of this lossage, as many 
of the particles passing off in fumes 
are large enough to settle out if they 
are wetted. 

William F. Allen, vice chairman of 
the club, who is technical director of 
the Herty Foundation Laboratory at 
Savannah, presided at the sessions. 

Eskell Nordell, of the Permutit Cor- 
poration, New York, made an interest- 
ing talk on the softening of water used 
in bleaching. The open discussions 
centered about the subject, “Pulping of 
Pine and Hardwoods, or Hard and 
Easy Bleaching Sulphate Pulps.”’ 

Slight changes in the forestry pro- 
gram were made at the one-day ses- 
sion of the executive committee of the 
Southern Pulp Wood Conservation As- 
sociation. The program has for its 
main purpose the leaving of all land 
on which pulpwood is cut in good 
condition. 

The entertainment features of the 
festival centered around a Royal Court 
composed of princes and princesses, 
representing counties throughout the 
Coastal Empire. From among these 
King Papyrus and his queen were se- 
lected to rule during the week. South 
Carolina provided the king in the per- 
son of Jack Harley, of Barnwell. His 
queen was princess Harriette Clark, of 
the Dutchy of Bryan in Georgia. They 
were crowned King and Queen Papy- 
rus of the Coastal Empire at the grand 
coronation assemblage and ball held 
on Tuesday evening. 

Interesting exhibits, showing the 
growing of pulp trees and their con- 
version into pulpwood; the care and 
protection of pulpwood lands, and 


other interesting features directly re- 
lated to the pulp and paper industry, 
were shown all week at municipal au- 
ditorium. 

Four street parades featured the fes- 
tival. The Mummers parade on Mon- 
day evening displayed all of the com- 
edy and gayety that could be crowded 
into a mile long display. Another hon- 
ored the Royal Court, in which their 
majesties, surrounded by their entour- 
age, smiled and bowed to their sub- 
jects as they moved grandly through 
Savannah’s stately old streets where 
the gorgeous flame of azaleas blended 
with the striking colors of royalty. 
Preceded and followed by waves of 
military and naval units, this was one 
of the impressive parades of the fes- 
tival, The children came into their 
own on Friday when the children’s 
parade was held, and all activities for 
this day centered about entertainment 
for the younger folk. The gorgeous 
parade of formal floats on Saturday 
marked the peak of the closing day of 
the festival. More than forty beauti- 
ful floats, representing as many dif- 
ferent themes, paraded through 
throng-lined streets. 

A mecca for all was the amusement 
center set up at Daffin Park, where 
Johnny J. Jones Shows held forth for 
the entire week. At this park also were 
the dog show, where proud and pedi- 
greed canines from the Coastal Empire 
competed for blue ribbons, and daily 
baseball games between Savannah 
Indians and visiting “big time’ teams 
returning from spring training. 

Following the close of the festival 
it was unanimously voted by the in- 
corporators of the festival association 
to begin plans immediately for the 
1941 Festival, and that it will be on 
an even more elaborate scale than the 
one just closing. 
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Illustration shows the simple 
construction of the Stream Flow 
Vat. There are two vat circles. 
The outer circle is fixed and 
prevents any leakage out of the 
vat. The inner circle is flexible 
and quickly adjustable during 
operation at front and back. The 
entire bottom of the inner circle 
is permitted to take the smooth 
curve of flexure. The bottom 
circle is adjusted by raising or 
lowering the back circle. 


Wan the Puseyjones Stream Flow Vat, 
operators can make the ideal setting for any 
sheet in a few seconds while running. 


This new cylinder vat permits the formation 
of very free stock of widely different weights 
and sheet characteristics... over a wide range 
of speeds on the same machine. . . and gives 
the best possible formation for each condition. 


Adjustments are simple. The Stream Flow 
Vat is operated with dials and pointers on 
the tending side of the Machine. 


The Stream Flow Vat solves the problem of 



















leakage common to older vats because the 
stock on both sides of the adjustable circle 
is of the same nature and consistency with 
practically no pressure difference between 
them. The very small amount of leakage past 
the well-rounded edges of the inner circle 
helps to keep the “dead edges” of the vat 
from becoming stagnant. 


The flow around the outer circle provides a 
very important approach pass of full width 
before the flow reaches the making board. 


Further particulars on request. 
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THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 


Established 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery. Wilmington, Del. 


BACK CIRCLE VERTICAL 
ARIUSTMENT. 









Carton press room in new addition to plant of Menasha Products Co., Menasha, Wis. 


MENASHA PRODS. CO. 
OCCUPIES NEW BLDG. 


Extensive improvements, including 
a new general office building, and an 
addition to the plant, have been made 
by the Menasha Products Company, 
Menasha, Wisconsin, division of Mar- 
athon Paper Mills Company. This 
latest addition is a part of the com- 
pany’s current building expansion pro- 
gram and follows a rebuilding and 
modernization of the company’s pulp 
mill, paper and paperboard plant at 
Rothschild, Wisconsin. 

The new building makes available 
more than 70,000 additional square 
feet of factory space. The new manu- 
facturing building consists of a base- 
ment and two floors, 220 feet by 110 
feet. The basement floor is to be used 


for storage of raw materials while the 
first floor will be utilized for carton 
production. The second floor will be 
used for the manufacture of several 
Menasha specialty products and will 
also house the company’s technical and 
research laboratories. Improvements 
include re-routing of production oper- 
ations and installation of new printing 
and finishing equipment. 

The new air-conditioned offices are 
now occupied by the company’s ad- 
ministrative and clerical personnel. 
Sales, engineering, production and ac- 
counting offices and the company’s art 
department are located in the four- 
story structure. 

Both buildings are of reinforced 
concrete slab construction with brick 
facing and both are completely air- 
conditioned. 





An automatic recording instrument, 
— of constant accurate measuring 
of acid and alkaline conditions 
throughout a bleach has been installed 
in the Port Edwards bleach plant of 
the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. This is said 
to be the first time such an instrument 
has been permanently installed on a 
high density bleacher, although port- 
able instruments employing the prin- 
ciple have been on the market for 
several years. Installation of the in- 
strument was a co-operative project 
between the manufacturer of the in- 
strument—the Leeds & Northrup Com- 
pany of Philadelphia—and the Ne- 
koosa-Edwards Paper Company. 
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Within the past ten years an en- 
tirely new electrode for the electric 
measurement of acidity and alkalinity 
has been developed and perfected. The 
important part of this type of electrode 
is an extremely thin-walled glass bulb. 
The glass walls on this bulb are so 
thin that electrical contact can be made 
through the glass. With an electrode 
such as this, acid and alkaline condi- 
tions may be investigated in the pres- 
ence of bleach liquor because the 
bleach liquor is entirely isolated from 
the electrode by the thin glass walls. 


In operation, water is squeezed 
from the pulp in the bottom of the 
high-density bleacher into a collection 
chamber. A small pump pumps this 
water, which incidentally carries with 
it the acid or alkali present at any 
moment during the bleaching period, 
up to the floor level and through a 


small chamber where the measuring 
electrodes are located. This is a con- 
tinuous process during the whole 
bleaching procedure. 

The automatic feature of the instru- 
ment employed provides for frequent 
periodic checks on the accuracy of the 
instrument itself, and the recording 
feature draws a continuous line record 
of the acid or alkaline conditions pre- 
vailing during the entire bleach. Since 
the usual tendency is toward the de- 
velopment of acidity, alkaline materials 
such as caustic soda or lime may be 
added continuously or intermittently 
in sufficient amounts to control the 
conditions within the narrow desired 
range. 

Preliminary information obtainable 
to date indicates that a saving of chlor- 
ine will be possible through the use of 
controlled bleaches. Also a consider- 
ably greater portion of the native 
strength of the pulps entering the 
bleach plant will be retained in the 
finished product than was heretofore 
possible. There is also some evidence 
that a small increase in native opacity 
of the pulp may be expected, as well 
as minor improvements in the bulking 
qualities of the pulp so prepared. 


_ 


NEW ENGLAND 
PULP NEWS 


Raw materials are beginning to re- 
flect the excited market which has re- 
sulted from the extension of the war 
to Norway. Spot Scandinavian kraft 
has sold at $70 dock in one case and 
$72 in another. To properly appreci- 
ate what this means it should be noted 
that a sale of the $72 brand was con- 
summated, just prior to the German 
invasion, at $54 dock equivalent. 

Furthermore, it has been announced 
that $60, f.o.b. mill, will be the market 
starting May 1, of an important do- 
mestic brand of sulphate, and that a 
southern bleached kraft has command- 
ed $80 on spot. It was known pre- 
viously that one of the best Swedish 
bleached krafts had commanded this 
figure but prior to the week of April 
22-27 the top confirmed figure was 
$73 for a domestic white sulphate. 

The stoppage of sulphite from Scan- 
dinavia has caused a veritable price 
chaos. In New England, while con- 
tracts for second quarter are being ful- 
filled at $61.50 to $65 and $52.50 to 
$55 for bleached and unbleached re- 
spectively, it is clear that spot pulp 
would bring at least $75 and $65 re- 
spectively. The emphasis is on un- 
bleached because there exists so little 
domestic capacity to take the place of 
the absent Swedish shipments. 

In a generous mood, West coast 
mills have not at this writing changed 
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CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL SYSTEM with 


NEW SCREW GRAB 


makes big savings in 


Baled Pulp Handling 


Cleveland Tramrail has again pioneered another 
step in solving the materials handling problems 
of the paper industry, by the development of a 
screw-type baled pulp grab. 

This new grab has auger-form motor-driven 
screws which worm into bales of pulp, holding 
them securely for transportation. Bales are 
released by reversing the screws. 


With a Cleveland Tramrail system, complete 
plant coverage may be obtained. Bales may be 
picked up at unloading platform, placed in stor- 
age, reclaimed from storage and delivered to 
breaker beaters. 


One Cleveland Tramrail system 
with screw-type grab serves this 
8000-ton pulp storage room. 





Three bales are picked up at a time with 
this patented Cleveland Tramrail screw 
érab. Motor-driven screws secure and 
release bales without operator leaving cab 


In most mills one operator can take care of the 
complete pulp-handling job faster and more 
economically than ever before possible. All 
operations are made by means cf easily-manipu- 
lated controllers in the cab attached to the grab 
carrier. It is not necessary for the operator to 
leave the cab. 


Why not let us give you the details of this new 
money-making development? 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


TWE CLEVELAND CRAKE & ENGINEERING CO 
1165 Depot Street Wickliffe, Ohio 


@3 TRAMBALL 
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their position regarding advanced 
freight rates effective May 1 on inter- 
coastal shipments by vessel. They are 
absorbing the 50c per ton rise. Fur- 
thermore, several New England con- 
verters state that producers in the far 
west have also absorbed the extra 
charge — on shipments by all-rail, 
which will be an increasingly impor- 
tant percentage of the total movement 
because of the dwindling intercoastal 
fleet. In New England, an even more 
conspicuous result of the pulp shortage 
has lon the sharp waste paper ad- 
vance. Everyone has heard of the rise 
in the basic grades of waste, but the 
kraft wastes have been affected pro- 
foundly. Kraft corrugated box cut- 
tings which sold to a New England 
board mill at $28 in the first of April 
have been contracted by a midwestern 
manufacturer at $40 f.o.b. Boston for 
May shipment. Sales of kraft envel- 
ope cuttings at $50 also establish a $10 
price gain for the month, directly at- 
tributable to the pulp market. 


A 


H. & W. CO. PLANS 
LARGER PRODUCTION 


An interesting point in the Hol- 
lingsworth and Whitney Company's 
annual statement was the fact that of 
a net profit of $616,801, the company 
made $215,846 in interest and sale of 
U. S. government bonds. The com- 
pany’s sales and profits showed a sub- 
stantial gain over 1938. 

Despite the new mill in Alabama, 
the company adds that it is planning 
to continue producing as fi if not 
more, paper in the Maine mills than 
the rer has made there in the 
past. e report adds that additions 
made to the Waterville mills increased 
production to the extent that they are 
more than taking care of the former 
production of the obsolete Gardiner 
mills which have been closed. 


. 


A new plant for the fabrication of 
folding cartons and corrugated ship- 
ping containers will be established at 
Fort Worth, Texas, by the Container 
Corporation of America. J. R. Neil, 
formerly eastern sales manager, will 
head both sales and operations of the 
new division. 

The plant will occupy approximately 
100,000 square feet of leased space 
and will manufacture both wet and 
dry cartons. About 125 people will 
be employed when the entire unit is 
operating. The cost of the investment 
will come to about $250,000. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 
MAY HAVE NEW 
RAYON PLANT 


The erection of a new rayon staple 
fiber plant may take place in New 
Brunswick, if plans now being dis- 
cussed materialize. 

A conference for discussion of the 
manufacture of rayon staple fiber from 
wood pulp was held recently at Fred- 
ericton, N. B., under the sponsorship 
of the New Brunswick Economic and 
Industrial Advisory Board. Participat- 
ing in the conference was F. J. Norton, 
an authority on the subject. Mr. Nor- 
ton contended that the closing out of 
supply sources for the rayon staple 
fiber in Germany and the British Isles 
would be beneficial to Canada. It is 
on this premise that the establishment 
of a plant is under consideration. 

All of the fiber produced in such 
a plant would be exported to the 
United States, it was said. The outline 
of the project has been submitted to 
the New Brunswick government. Ten- 
tative plans call for operations by a 
private company organized by New 
Brunswick capital and with bonds 
guaranteed by the provincial govern- 
ment, which policy prevails with the 
Port Royal Pulp and pe ed Company, 
Fairville, N. B. This plant is one of 
those rumored as considered for an 
extension in which the fiber would be 
manufactured from wood pulp. 


od 


NO FLOOD THIS 
YEAR IN HOLYOKE 


Papermakers in Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts, are rejoicing over the fact that 
there was no flood this year. Although 
ten feet of water passed over the Hol- 
yoke dam spanning the Connecticut 
River, none of the mills felt any effects 
and in spite of heavy rains and un- 
timely snow falls in April, the river 
failed to go on its annual rampage 
which, in the past, has cost mill own- 
ers thousands of dollars. The greatest 
disaster came in 1936 when eighteen 
feet of water inundated mills causing 
them to shut down for some time. A 
sea wall is now in progress and future 
floods will be averted through its con- 


‘struction. 
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NEW WRINELE, INC. 
TO HOLD TWO-DAY 
LAB. CONFERENCE 


A two-day laboratory meeting . . a 
Technical Production Conference . 
sponsored by New Wrinkle, Inc., will 
be held at Dayton, Ohio, May 17-18. 
The meeting will be held for the pur- 
pose of acquainting its licensees’ pro- 


duction superintendents with New 
Wrinkle’s re development. It is 
— that about 150 technical men 
will be present. 

The first day's program is to in- 
clude demonstrations of the formula- 
tion, manufacture and application of 
Wrinkle finishes of both the alkyd and 
varnish types (cf. THE PAPER INDUs- 
TRY AND PAPER WORLD, p. 550, Aug. 
1939). A short inspection trip will 
be made through one of Dayton’s larg- 
est factories where Wrinkle is used. 
The technical men will thus have an 
a ee! of viewing the application 
of “Wrinkle” under production line 
methods. 

On the second day, sessions at the 
company’s laboratory will continue and 
will consist of an exposition of the ex- 
perimental developments upon which 
New Wrinkle, Inc., has been engaged. 
Time will be arranged for the discus- 
sion of any practical problems in con- 
nection with the formulation, manufac- 
ture and application of “Wrinkles.” 


* 


Consolidation of three companies to 
facilitate corporate setup has been ac- 
complished in the case of the Grove- 
ton = Company, Groveton, New 
Hampshire, the Odell Manufacturing 
Company and the Coos Realty Cor- 
poration. Capitalization of the con- 
solidated firm is $150,000. The consol- 
idation had court approval and fol- 
lowed an equity proceeding brought 
by H. W. Brooks, of Portland, against 
the Odell Manufacturing Company. 
Officers of the new company are: Dr. 
Owen Smith, Portland, president; 
Frank E. Moses of Groveton, treas- 
urer, and George T. Baine, clerk. Di- 
rectors include the foregoing in addi- 
tion to H. E. Munroe and W. N. Mun- 
roe, and Philip Colby. 


A 


The International Paper Company's 
current domestic newsprint prices, 
which are now fixed through June, will 
be extended throughout the third quar- 
ter of this year at the present level, 
according to an announcement by R. J. 
Cullen, president of the company. 
These prices now named firm until 
October 1, 1940, will have remained 
unchanged since January 1, 1938, a 
period of thirty-three months during 
which no advance has occurred. The 
International Paper Company hopes 
this degree of stability, particularly in 
times like these, will benefit its cus- 
tomers throughout the country. 
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WAVY 


~ SPADEWORK... 


HERE’S simply no getting away 
from it. If Adolphus Q. Bickle 
wants to win that tulip award he’s 
after, the only way he will do it is 
by more and better spadework. 
Here at Shell our lubrication men 
never try to get away from 
the preliminary digging 
that cuts the cost of friction 
in industry. Every day they 
go out in search of it. 


You will find Shell lubrication men 
in a Detroit machine shop conduct- 
ing a test run with an improved cut- 
ting lubricant... in a Carolina paper 
plant studying the possibility of im- 
proving dryer-roll lubrication. Or 
checking the effect of lubri- 
cating oil in relation to 
exhaust-port carbon forma- 
tion and operating temper- 
ature in a marine Diesel. Or 


you will find them investigating the 
reaction of a new type of extreme 
pressure lubricant on screw-downs 
on a blooming mill. 

It’s this first-hand digging that 
enables Shell refineries to produce 
lubricants keyed to the needs of your 
machines today. 

Perhaps Shell can help with your 
lubrication problem. Why nof call 
in your Shell man today? 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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SOUTHLAND 
BOARD CONSIDERS 
EXPANSION 

The board of directors of Southland 
Paper Mills, Inc., Lufkin, Texas, met 
on April 15 and re-elected all officers 
except that of secretary. C. B. Ed- 
wards was named for this office to 
succeed S. W. Henderson, Jr. At the 
stockholders meeting which was held 
the day before the directors meeting, 
the following new directors were added 
to the board: Lou Calder, New York 
City; R. W. Wortham, Jr., Paris, 
Texas; and M. E. Kurth, of Houston, 
Texas. The other directors were re- 
elected with the exception of Alex 
Weisberg, of Dallas, Texas. 

It is stated that the mill at Lufkin 
which now operates one paper machine 
is operating at capacity and could 
double production by the addition of 
another machine. At the meeting of 
the board, President Kurth appointed 
a committee to consider the feasibility 
of early expansion and methods of 
financing same. They will report at 
the next board meeting to be held late 
this month. 

* 


It is reported that three Norwegian 
vessels which had been held up in 
British ports since the invasion of Nor- 
way and which had been chartered to 
bring pulpwood from Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick to the Maine Seaboard 
Paper Company at Bucksport and the 
Eastern Corporation at Brewer, Maine, 
have been released. Efforts to re- 
lease the vessels were made by Rep- 
resentative Brewster of Maine who 
took the case to the British embassy. 
Some 62,000 cords of wood are to be 
moved by these vessels in a number of 
scheduled trips. 

= 


PLAN SULPHITE 
PULP MILL ON 
VANCOUVER IS. 

Of wide interest in pulp and paper 
circles on the Pacific coast is the 
announcement made that Bloedel, 
Stewart & Welch, large logging and 
sawmill organization operating in 
British Columbia, Canada, plans con- 
struction of a sulphite pulp mill at 
Port Alberni, B. C. 

It is proposed to have a mill of 135 
ton initial capacity to be located close 
to the company’s export mill on the 
West coast of Vancouver Island. Esti- 
mated cost is $2,750,000 and construc- 
tion is to begin as soon as negotia- 
tions with Port Alberni officials re- 
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garding water concessions are com- 
pleted. 

The vast timber holdings of the 
Bloedel organization have long caused 
them to be regarded as a prospective 
factor in the pulp industry on the 
West coast. In its Douglas fir opera- 
tions a large amount of hemlock suit- 
able for pulping is taken out and this 
will now go to the pulp mill instead 
of being converted into lumber. 

J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle, is presi- 
dent of the company; S. G. Smith is 
general manager. 

” 


Construction of the new mill of the 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation at Nee- 
nah, Wisconsin, is progressing rapidly 
with the schedule calling for comple- 
tion by July 18. Excavation and foot- 
ings are practically completed. The 
building, part of the $1,000,000 ex- 
pansion program at Neenah, is to be 
76 by 240 feet and two stories high. 
It will be used for the manufacture of 
coarse wadding and insulation, and is 
located on the canal between the old 
Neenah and Badger Globe mills. 

Timbers uncovered by steam shovels 
excavating for the basement of the new 
plant at Neenah are believed to be 
remnants of century-old locks that 
were privately built by Harvey Jones, 
a Neenah pioneer. The story is that 
Jones built the locks at his own ex- 
pense after the Government refused to 
appropriate any moneys, contrary to 
what the Government had done in ad- 
joining Menasha. The timbers, un- 
covered just west of the main offices, 
are well preserved. 

5 


BARDEN BILL 
DEFEATED IN HOUSE 


The Barden Bill (H. R. 7133) in- 
corporating a number of amendments 
to the Wage and Hour Law was de- 
feated on April 30 by a vote of 156 
to 66 in the House of Representatives. 

Two amendments included in the 
Barden Bill were particularly pertinent 
to pulp and paper operations. These 
amendments were: 

1) To exempt “the felling of trees, 
logging, or operations incidental to 
the felling of trees or logging per- 
formed ps to delivery and the de- 
livery of the logs to a mill for saw- 
ing, making pulp, or other processing” 
from the maximum hour provisions in 
Section 7A of the Act and to limit 
the exemptions to 56 hours a work- 
week unless overtime compensation is 
paid (except for a period of 14 work- 
weeks during which the exemption is 
complete) . 


2) To exempt from the wage and 
hour _— persons with a guar- 
anteed monthly salary of $150 or 
more and who are not required to 
work any minimum number of hours. 

The Barden Bill would have ex- 
empted 928,000 workers in industries 
handling agricultural products from 
the minimum wage provision of the 
law, which is thirty cents an hour at 
present. It also would have exempted 
an additiona! 988,000 workers in the 
same industries from the maximum 
42-hour week authorized in the present 
act. 

Other amendments to the Wage and 
Hour Law have come before the House, 
but as this issue goes to press, news 
reports state they have been defeated. 


aa 
BOOKLET-—“‘PAPER 
IN WISCONSIN” 


In order to set forth not only the 
contributions made but also something 
of the perseverance and resourceful- 
ness that accompanied the building of 
papermaking in the State of Wiscon- 
sin, the Marathon Paper Mills Com- 
pany, Rothschild, Wisconsin, has pub- 
lished a very interesting booklet en- 
titled “Paper in Wisconsin.” 

The booklet was compiled by Fran- 
cis F. Bowman, Jr., and in addition 
to much information data regarding 
the status of the paper industry in 
Wisconsin, contains extensive and 
well-written material on the history 
and development of one of Wiscon- 
sin’s leading industries bringing in 
early history of the first mills in Kau- 
kauna, Milwaukee, Beloit, Appleton, 
Whitewater and Neenah. The book- 
let also contains much information rel- 
ative to the economic and social con- 
tributions of the paper industry in 
Wisconsin and a whole chapter is de- 
voted to raw materials. Pulp and paper 
research is also given a prominent 
place in the booklet. Drawings, 
gtaphs and photographs are used to 
good advantage in bringing out the 
important points in this extremely 
worthwhile publication. 


* 
COMPANY 
IS REORGANIZED 


Due to the recent demise of Francis 
J. Dooley, sulphite mill manager of 
the Dexter Sulphite Pulp and Paper 
Company, Dexter, New York, the re- 
ceivers of the company thought it nec- 
essary to reorganize the management. 

As a result of these reorganization 
proceedings, George H. Schell, for- 
merly superintendent of the Bayless 
Pulp and Paper Company, Austin, Pa., 
and more recently superintendent of 
the Frontenac mill of the Dexter or- 
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ganization, was appointed general su- 
perintendent. 

In addition, it was announced that 
A. W. Ayles, chief chemist, was ap- 
pointed assistant to the general super- 
intendent and the sulphite superin- 
tendent and that C. W. Hayes, for- 
merly Mr. Dooley’s assistant, was re- 
tained as sulphite superintendent. 

* 


DROP CONTAINER 
ASS'’N PROSECUTION 


Prosecution of the National Con- 
tainer Association and the Stevenson 
Corporation was dropped on April 23 
in the United States District Court at 
New York City by the entering of a 
consent decree. The decree affects the 
defendants as a corporation and sixty- 
five manufacturing companies controll- 
ing 65 per cent * | the corrugated ship- 
ping container production of the United 
States. Among the practices which 
are enjoined in the future are the lim- 
itation of production, pro-rating of 
business or the fixing or controlling of 
prices. The decree, however, permits 
the collection of production cost sta- 
tistics, production statistics, material 
costs data and credit information. 


+ 
PANGARA PLANS 
MILL TO USE 
CROSSLEY PROC. 


Plans for the erection of a mill to 
produce pulp from the annual prun- 
ings of fruit trees are under considera- 
tion by Pangara Holding Corporation, 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada. The corpora- 
tion controls the Crossley process for 
pulping fruit tree prunings and forest 
slash. 

At the corporation’s annual meeting 
on April 17, Donald Guthrie, R. J. 
Hart, W. S. Edwards, Harold Boyle, 
Gordon Mitchell, T. Linsey Crossley, 
and K. S. Sweetman were elected di- 
rectors. The directors elected Mr. 
Guthrie president, Mr. Crossley tech- 
nical director and Mr. Sweetman, sec- 


retary-treasurer. 
5 


>>> A LARGE EXTENSION to the 
Mersey Paper Company’s warehouse is 
now under way. 


>>> THE GEORGE BANTA PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, Menasha, 
Wisconsin, has purchased land owned 
in Menasha by the Mead Paper Com- 
pany, Chillicothe, Ohio. The lant 
which formerly stood on this land and 
which was used for making straw and 
corrugated board was razed last year 
after it had been left vacant by the 
Island Paper Company. The publish- 
ing concern purchased the property for 
future expansion, but at present is 
using the area for parking space. 





RECOMMENDING 
ATKINS AGAIN? 


Yes Sir, More Than Ever. 
Us Money On 





@ Faster, cleaner, finer cut- 
ting — and more of it between 
grindings—this is the familiar re- 
sult with Atkins Knives as well as 
other Atkins Cutting Tools. It 
shows up on cost records as time 
and money saved in production, 
and on sales records as more sale- 
able products. And it explains 
why each year more plants end 
their search for lower cutting costs 
by standardizing on Atkins for 
every cutting operation. 

Prove these results to your com- 
plete satisfaction, and at little 
cost, in your own plant, by Trial 
of a set of Atkins Chipper Knives, 
Paper Knife, or other Atkins Tools, 
with accurate check kept of per- 
formance. 

Send us your specifications and 
ask for prices. 


“ATKINS 


AND COMPANY 
453 So. Illinois $t., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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>>> THE INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE COMMISSION has tuled 
against northern paper mills in a com- 
plicated issue involving rates on north 
and south bound material. The rates 
in southern territory have been ac- 
cepted by the commission despite the 
dissenting opinion of one commis- 
sioner who holds that the northbound 
rate for southern pee is 33 per cent 
higher than the rate for northern paper 
shipped south. 


>>» A NEW EXTENSION is now 
being made to the pulp plant of the 
Powell River Company, Powell River, 
B. C., in order to permit the addition 
of a dryer which is to produce un- 
bleached sulphite pulp 90 per cent air 
dry. The project is scheduled for 
completion by July. 


6 


>>> REPLACING THE PREVIOUS 
PLANT destroyed by fire last fall, the 
Sidney Roofing and Paper Company's 
new premises have now commenced 
operations. The new plant at Victoria, 
B. C., was formally set in operation in 
the presence of about fifty prominent 
figures in British Columbia business, 
industrial and governmental circles. 


6 


>>> THE PAPER MACHINE in 
the Platner & Porter-Parsons Division 
of the American Writing Paper Cor- 
poration is now in operation. The 
machine, brought to Holyoke several 
years ago from the Unionville (Con- 
necticut) division, has been down for 
some time but will now manufacture 
the company’s Coupon Bond. 


5 


>> CANADIAN INTERNA- 
TIONAL PAPER COMPANY’S 
newsprint mill at Three Rivers, Que- 
bec, is now operating on a full-time 
schedule for the first time in three 
years. As a result fifty additional men 
have been added to the working force. 
The mill is one of the largest in Can- 
ada with a producing capacity of 750 
tons per day. 


>>> GROUND WAS BROKEN rte- 
cently at the Thorold division of Pro- 
vincial Paper Ltd., for a new steam 
lant. The plant will house a Kidwell 
iler to be supplied by Canadian Vick- 
ers, Ltd. 
~ 


>>> A NEW ADDITION to the 
plant of the School Stationers Corpora- 
tion at Menasha, Wisconsin, is now 
under construction. The addition will 
cost about $5,000 and will be of brick 
construction, 75 by 100 feet. 
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>>> NEW EQUIPMENT is being 
installed at the Toronto plant of the 
Hinde and Dauche Paper Company. 
It is said that the new equipment will 
increase the plant’s capacity about 20 
per cent. e Hinde and Dauche 


Company is making improvements in 
all divisions in an effort to effect fur- 
ther production economies and increase 
production. 


+ 


>>> IT IS POSSIBLE that under cer- 
tain conditions the Quebec Pulp and 
Paper Corporation may start operations 
at the mill which has been closed down 
for a number of years. Considerable 
interest has been shown in the refer- 
ence to this possibility in the company’s 
annual report. 


BRIEFS 


>>> THE ONTARIO PAPER 


COMPANY is again pioneering in the 


field of groundwood pulp manufacture 
by making a practical trial of the Rob- 
erts type of continuous grinder. 


. 


>>> ERECTION OF AN EXTEN- 
SION to the sheet pulp plant of the 
Powell River Company, Powell River, 
B. C., is now in progress. This new 
addition will permit the addition of a 
Flakt dryer and cutter to carry the pulp 
sheet from the Kamyr press installed 
in 1938, and deliver it 90 per cent air 
dry. 


>>> THE HUMMEL-ROSS FIBRE 
CORPORATION has licensed the 
Eddy Paper Corporation and the 
Kieckhefer Container Company to use 
the secondary head box under certain 
patents, it was announced recently. 
These latter two companies are in addi- 
tion to the International Paper Com- 
pany and the southern Kraft Corpora- 
tion announcement of which was made 
previously (cf. THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
AND PAPER WORLD, p. 1924, March, 
1940). 
ad 


>>» WORK HAS BEGUN on the 
construction of a new plant for the 
Morgan Paper Company, manufactur- 
ers of paper boxes and containers in 
Toronto. Additions are also being 
made to the Acme Paper Box Com- 
pany and the Queen City Paper and 
Twine Company. 


ADVERTISING PAGES REMOVED 
>>> THE 


BROWN COMPANY ’S 
Solka trade with Japan has been re- 
sumed with the loading of 2,000 tons 
of the refined pulp aboard the Japanese 
motorship “Komaki Maru” at Portland 
Terminal Pier No. 1. This shipment, 
the first this year from the Maine 
port, will be followed by another cargo 
shortly after. The Japanese have as- 
signed some of the newest and fastest 
freighters of the O. S. K. line for 
carrying this pulp. 


od 


>>> CAPITAL REORGANIZA- 
TION is to be undergone by the Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., 
Quebec City. The plans call for the 
establishment of a single class security. 
Authorization is being sought for the 
issuance of 1,500,000 no par value 
shares of which 1,050,000 will be 
allotted for existing securities. 


+ 


>>» AN INVENTIONS BOARD 
has been established by the Canadian 
Government to deal with the growing 
volume of inventions and suggestions 
intended to further Canada’s war ef- 
fort. K. S. Maclachlan, president of 
Fraser Companies, Ltd., and acting 
Deputy Minister (Naval and Air), is 
a member of the board. 


¢ 


>>» CONSTRUCTION OF A 
fourth-story addition to the Riverside 
Paper Corporation, Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin, is now being planned by the com- 
pany. The addition, which will cost 
about $25,000, will be 78 by 86 feet 
and will be used for storage purposes. 


2 


>>> HAMMERMILL PAPER 
COMPANY, Erie, Pa., has replaced 
its geared type switcher steam locomo- 
tive, used for handling pulpwood, 
with a 65-ton, 350 hp., diesel-electric 
switcher. The new locomotive will be 
powered by two Cummins super- 
charged diesel engines. The locomo- 
tive was built by the General Electric 
Company. 
* 


>>» CANADA HAS LOST its wall- 
paper market in Australia, as a result 
of new import restrictions imposed by 
the Australian government. Last year 
Canada marketed $65,955 worth of 
wallpaper in Australia. 


+ 


>>> THE DENNISON MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY of Canada 
is planning the erection of a new addi- 
tion to its plant at Drummondville, 
Quebec. The new addition will cost 
about $45,000, it is reported. 
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Editorial 


WORLD LOOKS TO U. S. 
FOR PULP AND PAPER 


>>> THE NEWS THAT Germany had invaded Norway 
on Tuesday, April 9, hit the paper industry with the sud- 
denness and frightfulness of the explosion of a thousand- 
pound bomb dropped on an unsuspecting civilian city. For 
the paper industry of the world is the hardest-hit, large 
tonnage industry in the world, as approximately one-half 
of the world’s capacity tonnage of pulp and paper originates 
in the Baltic Basin. Of all the nations surrounding the 
Baltic Sea, Norway, Sweden and Finland have a capacity 
of almost nine million tons of newsprint, board, other papers, 
sulphite and sulphate pulps and mechanical pulp. The fur- 
ther disruption of the production and distribution of that 
huge tonnage to the world’s dependent markets was a catas- 
trophic happening which stunned the industry everywhere. 

It is now a matter of weeks since Germany entered Nor- 
way, and England and France undertook to help the Norwe- 
gians repel their invaders. It seems obvious to a follower 
of subsequent events that the war now started on Scandi- 
navian soil will be a long, bitter, and destructive struggle. 
As long as this condition lasts, no paper or pulp will be 
shipped from those countries to world markets. The result 
is that the world has but one source from which to get the 
paper and pulp of which it has been deprived by the war 
in the Baltic area. 

This world-demand is already in evidence in this country 
in constantly increasing volume. Every day, sales of pulp 
and paper are being consummated at prices higher than 
domestic converters or consumers have been paying. The 
fact of the matter is that domestic consumers, merchants and 
converters are of the opinion that this is still a buyers’ mar- 
ket. They fail to realize that from now till peace obtains in 
Europe, we are in a sellers’ market and the tightest and 
toughest sellers’ market we have seen since 1916. The 
change from a buyers’ market in paper to a sellers’ market 
is the greatest transition that has taken place in the industry 
in a decade. Instead of all the small consumers in the 
country telling the mills what they would pay for a ream 
or roll of paper (as has been the practice for the past ten 
years), the time has come when the mills will tell consumers 
what they must pay for paper. In that lies the salvation of 
this industry. 

In 1938, the National Paper Trade Association published 
its profits as being only one-tenth of one per cent for all the 
tonnage they moved that year. It was the most disastrous 
year profit-wise the merchants or mills ever had. It was the 
financial nadir in the merchants’ history and the fitting cul- 
mination of a prolonged buyers’ market. 

It took another world war to turn the industry from a 
buyers’ to a sellers’ market. The sellers’ market is here to 
stay till the end of the war whether consumers, merchants 
or converters of paper realize it now or not. America is 
being called upon to supply the world with a huge defi- 
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ciency of paper and pulp, and while we at present are in a 
strong sellers’ market, the time is not far distant when we 
shall be in the throes of a bidders’ market just as we were 
in 1916. 

Pulp and paper are world commodities just as wheat is. 
It is the world’s demand that is setting the market. 

The world demand is coming to the United States for its 
supply. We have only witnessed the beginning of that 
demand. 


“SPRING UNLOCKS 
THE FLOWERS” 


>>» SPRINGTIME is clean-up time. It is the one time 
during the four seasons of the year when a concerted effort 
is made in many communities to clean up and beautify the 
home grounds, alleys, parks, highways, and even industrial 
locations. 

Schools and other local agencies often co-operate in this 
springtime activity. A definite program is planned, and the 
plan is put #o work for a certain definite period. In this way, 
attention is focused on the organized effort with the result 
that much more is accomplished than would be possible 
without it. 

Activity of this kind cannot be stressed too often. It is 
easy to overlook the importance of such a program. Unless 
proper emphasis is placed upon it, so many individuals are 
apt to just “Let John do it,” and the burden actually may 
become so heavy to John that little if any good is accom- 
plished. 

Most pulp and paper mills are located in villages or in 
cities of comparatively small size. Often a mill is the most 
important means of livelihood of an entire community. 
Community spirit, therefore, frequently must emanate from 
the mill. If the mill has little interest in plant cleanliness, 
it is doubtful if the community as a whole will give much 
thought to appearances. If the mill sets the example by 
creating clean and pleasant surroundings, the community 
will benefit by it. 

Perhaps there is another way for a mill to develop com- 
munity interest in the appearance of its home town and that 
is to sponsor the organization of a men’s garden club among 
its employees. Have you ever thought of such a possibility ? 

Most certainly, in the average mill organization, there is 
some employee who likes to garden, who enjoys plants, who 
may have had some garden club experience, who would wel- 
come the opportunity of organizing a men’s garden club of 
employee members only. Maybe you are such a garden 
enthusiast, and maybe not; but, if you are interested in a 
cleaner and prettier home community, why not see what 
can be done to stimulate interest among your mill associates 
and fellow employees in such an organization. You will 
find the effort both stimulating and profitable. 
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WILL GOLD BECOME CHEAPER? 
WILLIAM SIBLEY 


AUTHORITIES ESTIMATE that 
since Columbus sailed the terrifying 
waters of the Atlantic there has been 
produced in this world something like 
41,000 tons of gold. If this quantity 
could be priced at the U. S. Treasury's 
peg of $35 per ounce, it would have 
a value of approximately $41,600,- 
000,000. Much of this gold, of 
course, has been lost, but also much 
of the gold produced has been saved, 
because through the ages men believed 
in gold. This belief was based on 
centuries of satisfactory experience, it 
proving itself in this time to be the 
most satisfactory medium of exchange. 

But the gold situation today gives 
promise and fearful warning that the 
price of gold will become far less 
than $35 per fine ounce. . . . Because 
dictators, devastation and despair have 
small regard for the beliefs of men 
however long entrenched. Consider 
this: 

Gold production has been mounting 
steadily for the past several years. 
There is no indication of a lower pro- 
duction in 1940. So long as the Euro- 
pean war continues (and as long as we 
continue our neutrality and our pres- 
ent policy of “cash and carry’) the 
production of gold outside the United 
States and its Territories will become 
a basic industry, since it is with gold 
that belligerents pay for their muni- 
tions and supplies. Let us consider, 
further, the gold situation of today 
with the situation at the start of World 
War I, 1914. 


In 1914, the United States had 
something less than two billion dollars 
in gold. This was about 30 per cent 
of the world’s monetary gold. Of 
this amount, one billion three hundred 
million was in government hands. 
That was during 1914. Today, the 
United States Government owns more 
than eighteen billion dollars worth of 
gold. This is nearly 60 per cent of 
the world’s monetary gold reserve. Of 
this amount none of it is in the hands 
of private citizens. 

During the early years of the World 
War there was a strong movement of 
gold to London and Paris. Now, and 
even for the past several years (due 
to the darkening political situation) 
gold has been moving to the United 
States, and at a rate that exceeds three 
billion dollars a year. 

During 1914 practically all of the 
powerful nations on earth were on the 
gold standard. Now these countries 
are on an inconvertible paper standard. 
The hope of these nations is that some 
day, at long last, they will be able to 
return to the gold standard, but since 
they are on a paper standard the gold 
is held on government lands. That 
is why the great majority of the three 
billions in gold that is today being 
imported to the United States is being 
put back into the earth. It came out 
of the earth—and now it is going 
back into the earth, but at a little town 
in Kentucky rather than Alaska, Cali- 
fornia or South Africa. 

If the present importation of gold 


continues—if this burial of the pre- 
cious metal continues in Kentucky 
the United States will very presently 
have a corner on the world’s supply. 
And the little township in Kentucky 
will think itself a million times richer 
than the Kimberly diamond mines. 

But here’s where the influence of 
dictators, of devastation and despair 
come in. As the war that started in 
1914 progressed the belligerents (and 
even non-warring nations) became 
poorer and poorer. They had to have 
money. They were too busy destroy- 
ing lives and property to manufacture 
needed goods for sale, so they had to 
borrow. And they borrowed from 
the United States Government. They 
gave their paper as security. After the 
war, many of our European debtors 
found ways of reducing their war debts 
to practically 100 per cent of nothing 
by the simple expedient of repudiating 
the paper which had been considered 
payment for goods. 

The 1940 War promises to be more 
devastating and more destructive than 
its earlier brother. That means the 
end will see the gasping nations far 
poorer than they were in 1918. The 
struggle for reconstruction will carry 
a greater measure of despair. And 
they will have no gold. Very few of 
the nations, save the United States will 
have sufficient gold to permit a re- 
sumption of the gold standard. And 
so, in their despair, what is to prevent 
them from repudiating gold then as 
they repudiated paper? All of our 
buried gold will have turned to brass 
so far as value is concerned. And— 
as in the former case, the United States 
would have paid largely for the war's 
cost. 

Pretty thought—don’t you think! 
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Fig. 1—General view of office and mill showing main entrance. 


The importance of 
A Clean, Safe Work Place 


E. N. BARONET, Safety Director 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, Lid. 


>>> THE CO-ORDINATION OF 
CLEANLINESS and safety promotes 
health and happiness. A_ well-kept 
plant has many times proved its worth 
as a silent salesman. Whatever the 


nature of the prcmen it is a known 


fact that a clean plant attracts more 
visitors, thus constituting a more wide- 
spread advertisement, and resulting in 
a greater volume of business. 

The creation of a clean and safe 
work place has been the objective of 
most of the employees who have been 
making the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Mills, Limited, their home dur- 
ing the past thirteen years. 

The plant is 850 feet long at its 
longest part and 580 feet wide at its 
widest part. It is under one roof, 
with the exception of the wood-wash- 
ing building, which is connected to 
the main building by a housed log- 
conveyor bridge, 253 feet long, and 
the employment building which ts near 
the main entrance of the property. 

The plant has a very neat appear- 
ance with its elaborate roof cornices, 
artistically designed with concrete 
blocks of different shapes; but the 
most attractive part of the building is 
the 220-foot architectural tower which 
dominates the entrance to the harbor 
of the old city of Champlain. Before 
the declaration of war, this lofty mill 
tower was beautifully flood-lighted by 
night and could be seen far down the 
St. Lawrence River as an unofficial 
beacon to distant navigators as well as 
to the harbor fishermen in foggy 
weather. Concealed in the tower at 
the top is a water tank for fire pro- 


tection, with a capacity of 125,000 
gallons, which gives a normal pres- 
sure of 80 pounds per square inch 
on the ground floor throughout the 
plant. The tower is equipped with 
elevators to the very top. 

The interior of the plant also has its 
welcome appearance, with considerable 
light being transmitted without glare 
through translucent reinforced glass 
in skylights and a properly distributed 
lighting system in all departments. 
The lighting throughout the plant is 
aided by the liberal use of white and 
cream paint on the ceilings and walls. 
More than 100 hand fire extinguishers 
of all descriptions are quite noticeable 
on the walls and columns. They are 
placed on shelves with a bright red 
stripe of appreciable width painted on 
the adjacent wall and column. Each 
kind of extinguisher is painted a dif- 
ferent color, and the purpose for which 
it should be used is described on it. 
The dadoes along the lower parts of 
the walls and the columns are a dark 
green and the doors a dark red. All 
motor casings, bases of machines and 
woodwork are painted battleship grey. 
Before any painting is done, walls and 


columns are washed with a weak so- 
lution of soda ash, and repainting is 
done where it is found necessary. Al- 
though no definite painting schedule 
is planned ahead, the paint brush is 
always kept busy. 

An untidy building is a danger to 
life, health and property. It might 
appear to certain people that time 
spent on cleaning is a non-productive 
part of operation and never ends be- 
cause it has to be done over and over. 
Such a theory cannot be correct, since 
a clean, hygienic plant promotes safety, 
keeps insurance premiums at a low 
rate by reducing the causes of fire, and 
prolongs the life of the worker. 

Just as a good house requires a solid 
foundation, so did the builders of this 
plant prepare for its long and progres- 
sive life. They selected part of the 
tidal flat on the north side of the St. 
Lawrence River, where, in November, 
1926, 7000 concrete piles were em- 
bedded down to the solid rock to 
assure substantial strength for the 
foundation on which this splendid mill 
stands. 

Fifteen years ago, the 97 acres of 
property where this plant is situated 
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Fig. 2—Two of the paper machines. Note the asphalt strip in the aisle to 
provide safe walking. 


was part of the river bottom—a long 
sandy beach where tides ebbed and 
flowed, rising as high as twenty-one 
feet. It was also a sanctuary for thou- 
sands of sea-gulls and other birds dur- 
ing the summer months. It took 


nearly 2,000,000 cu. ft. of sand, which 
was reclaimed from deeper water and 
pumped over two-thirds of this area, 


to form a sufficiently high and dry por- 
tion of land for the construction of 
what is considered a modern, safe 
working place for more than seven 
hundred people. 

For those who had seen this place 
in 1926, it was a metamorphosis when 
they returned ten years later to find 
the long sloping beds of sand changed 
to beautiful green lawns with multi- 
colored flower beds and a background 
of shrubs giving an impressive neat- 
ness to all visitors as they step through 
the plant entrance and follow the 
hardened cinder road stretching several 
hundred yards towards the main door 
of the building which contains the 
executive quarters and general offices 
where there is a staff of seventy per- 
sons. (Figure 1.) 

The management of this plant al- 
ways has considered good housekeep- 
ing one of the leading factors in pro- 
moting safety and fire protection. The 
workers have been taught this in such 
a way that it has grown into a habit 
with the years. 

We do not intend to imply that we 
are advertising the cleanest plant in 
the paper industry. We are merely 
advocating the value of soap, water 
and paint for good housekeeping, and 
what an orderly plant means to the 
welfare and safety of its employees. 

The modern fast paper-making ma- 
chinery of today and the various prod- 
ucts derived from the manufacture of 
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pulp and paper have been a source 
of tremendous business and wealth to 
this country; and, like all other indus- 
tries, it has its own particular manu- 
facturing problems. Many of them 
involve various methods by which the 
cleaning is done. In our case great 
care has to be given to fourdrinier 
wires. They must be kept free from 
pitch, slime, and many other foreign 
materials. Also much care has to be 
given to calender rolls, screens of all 
description, save-alls and many other 
machines required for the manufacture 
of paper. All such cleaning is very 
essential to assure hign quality in the 
production of paper. 

The cleaning of our newsprint mill 
is done by the clothing crew composed 
of six men. Floors are cleaned daily 
with a hot solution of caustic. This 
solution is prepared in a tank on 


wheels holding about 70 cubic feet, 
and is drawn off into pails through a 
tap which is fixed to the bottom of 
the tank. Rubber boots and gloves are 
used while this work is done because 
the men are subject to scalds. All 
moving machinery and dangerous 
places are cleaned during the week- 
end shutdown. Brass work and rail- 
ings get their full share of polishing. 
Exposed shafts, couplings and belt 
nulleys, which are not dangerous and 
do not require guards, are kept pol- 
ished with fine emery cloth. The base- 
ment in this part of the plant is 
cleaned daily by the regular cleaning 
crew composed of four men. Much 
care has to be exercised here because 
the floors become very slippery with 
oil, and this necessitates the use of 
strong oil-removing solutions and a 
high pressure of water to do this 
cleaning. A large number of motors 
and high-voltage panels are also ex- 
posed and could easily be sprayed by 
a false move of the cleaner. This 
would mean damage to the equipment 
and probably serious injury to the 
cleaner. It is found necessary to leave 
a man in this part of the plant to clean 
walls and columns that are at times 
covered with splashes of stock and oil. 
(Figure 2.) 

The cleaning of electrical equipment 
is done by electricians. Whenever in- 
experienced laborers are required to 
work on electrical equipment, they are 
placed in charge of experienced elec- 
tricians. There are approximately 800 
motors of widely different power in- 
stalled throughout the plant. These 
are inspected regularly by motormen 
on each shift. The bearings, casings 
and bases of these motors are also kept 
clean by these men. General electrical 
routine work is planned during the 
week and done during the shutdown 


Fig. 3—Operating floor of mixing room. 
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at the week-end. Starters are inspected 
and oil changed. Oil is not allowed 
to remain in starters longer than six 
months in certain places. Where 
there is an excess of water around the 
motors, the oil is changed as often as 
every two months. Motors are over- 
hauled and sprayed with lacquer when 
it is considered necessary. All mill 
feeders are tested for leakage every 
four months, and oil tests are taken 
once a month on our substation trans- 
formers. The changing and filtering 
of oil in the transformers is done when 
the test indicates that this is necessary. 

The company employs a regular 
cleaning crew composed of five men, 
including a sanitary man and a win- 
dow cleaner. The sanitary man is in 
charge of all locker rooms and sani- 
tary work. These men are attached 
to the maintenance crew in the me- 
chanical department and come under 
the supervision of the plant fire in- 
spector. Their work consists of a gen- 
eral cleaning routine in the different 
departments throughout the plant, such 
as the mechanical office, engineers’ 
quarters, drafting office, carpenter and 
pipe shops, tinsmith and welding 
shops, control department offices and 
laboratory, operating superintendents’ 
office, and hospital floors. They also 
have to empty and clean all rubbish 
containers. 

The operators in departments such 
as wood handling, sulphite mill, 
groundwood, mixing, stores and ship- 
ping attend to the cleaning of their 
respective departments on each shift. 
The store room with a capacity of 
approximately 800 tons is equipped 
with steel bins and shelves. The store- 
keeper on each shift takes care of his 
share of cleaning. The paper shed 
has a storage capacity of 2,800 tons. 
During the summer months the shed 
is often emptied and is then cleaned 
by the storage crew before refilling. 
(Figure 3.) 

The steam plant crews clean their 
department, and also have the pump 
house to attend to. This place is fre- 
quently inspected by the man in charge 
of heating and ventilating. It is con- 
sidered one of the main arteries of 
the plant since it contains three large 
centrifugal pumps, which deliver 
nearly 20 million gallons of water 
daily, and two smaller pumps of the 
same type with a capacity of 2400 
gallons per minute. The latter are 
connected to the fire-protection sys- 
tem. Besides these pumps there is a 
chlorinating system, and _ electrical 
equipment to operate all of it. The 
boiler room contains two ele-tric boil- 
ers and three 1250-hp. coal-fired boil- 
ers as well as air wreheaters and 
considerable other equipment for the 
purpose of making steam. The nor- 
mal cleaning here is really a question 


of good housekeeping for safety. 
There are steam plant hazards which 
have to be attended to, such as the 
accumulation of fine coal dust on 
beams and stringers, and allowing too 
much coal dust to be present in the 
air, which would exist when handling 
fine or run-of-mine coal with a very 
low moisture content. Under these 
circumstances there is always a possi- 
bility of a back flash when opening 
fire doors. Owing to the dusty condi- 
tion of coal, windows have to be 
cleaned regularly so as to maintain 
proper light. This department also 
stands responsible for the cleaning of 
our Briner economizer system. There 
are four of them to each machine; 
and due to the fire hazard of paper 
dust or lint, it is mecessary to prevent 
the accumulation of such dust. 
Regular cleaning is maintained in 
the yard during the summer and win- 
ter months. Ten men, including two 
gardeners and two trackmen, form the 
yard crew. The company has its own 
locomotive and crane to take care of 


Fig. 4—Mill and 


all incoming and outgoing freight. 
Six horses are required to remove rub- 
bish and other discarded material from 
the building, and bark and wood de- 
bris from the chain conveyors in the 
log yard. These men are also respons- 
ible for the cleaning of the company’s 
wharf, especially when coal is handled 
from boats at certain parts of the 
wharf, for it then becomes covered 
with lumps of coal, and walking be- 
comes dangerous. Flexible landing 
ladders are also kept in good condi- 
tion by them. The wharf is 1,350 
feet long and is fitted to accommodate 
sea-going vessels and lake boats which 
dock there for the purpose of loading 
paper and unloading sulphur, coal and 
other materials required by the com- 
pany. During the winter months these 
men are kept busy removing snow 
from the rail switches and different 
places in the yard where there is mov- 
ing equipment. As the mill property 
stands completely open to all the winds 
that blow, sleet and snow hazards be- 
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come very common through winter 
storms. A coating of ice is often 
formed on the steps of stairs going 
over log conveyors, and the A; are 
put in a dangerous condition. To over- 
come the danger of slipping, fine cin- 
ders are spread over the roads and 
places where men are working. Ar- 
rangements are made during cold spells 
in winter to serve hot coffee to the 
men who have to spend all their time 
in the open. (Figure 4.) 

One part of the equipment which 
is very carefully inspected for cleanli- 
ness and efficiency is the plant fire 
protection apparatus. This equipment 
consists of two fire pumps, three mani- 
fold sets, four electric alarm systems, 
one steam-or-air siren whistle, 36 hy- 
drants, 40 water-towers ranging from 
20 to 40 feet in height, one harbor 
fire-boat connection, 4000 feet of 
standard fire-hose, two hose carts with 
a capacity of 500 feet each, and seven 
sprinkler air-valve chambers. This 
equipment is inspected every second 
day and kept clean by the six plant 


wharf from the river. 


watchmen. All the piping for fire 
protection is underground, safe from 
frost trouble. 

If cleanliness is to be classed as one 
of the things that should come first 
in life, it should not be made a pen- 
sion job in all cases. In many indus- 
tries, men who are assigned to the 
jobs of watchmen and cleaners are 
much too old and frail. It is ad- 
mittedly a humane act to provide work 
for those whose physique is below’ 
standard. Nevertheless, in the case 
of a watchman, physical fitness is re- 
quired because we are dealing with a 
very serious problem. The workers’ 
job and the company’s property are 
entrusted to the watchmen; therefore, 
a competent watchman should be con- 
sidered an important employee in any 
industry or institution. He is the man 
who stands between life and destruc- 


tion. 
The plant fire-brigade is composed 
of forty-eight men. These men are 
(Concluded on page 145.) 
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Stainless Steel 
in the Pulp and Paner Industry 


JOHN H. FAUNCE, JR. 
Manager Industrial Markets Department 
The American Rolling Mill Company 


>>> FOR THE PAST SEVERAL 
YEARS there has been a definite 
trend toward the usage of specialty 
metal equipment as a means of lower- 
ing production costs and improving 
the quality of pulp and paper products. 
This has partially been brought about 
because of the competitive situation 
which exists in the paper industry. 

The stainless steels are comparative 
newcomers to the pulp and paper field 
but already they are contributing in 
a number of cases to increased pulp 
and paper production at lower costs 
with a maintenance or improvement 
of existing quality. 

There are a number of different 
types of stainless steel, each with dif- 
ferent characteristics. Because of this 
and the wide diversification of condi- 
tions that exist in pulp and paper- 
making equipment, it would be rather 
difficult in an article of limited scope 
to make any sort of general grade 
recommendations that would have any 
real meaning. However, it is possible 
to briefly discuss a few of the out- 
standing characteristics of the stainless 
steels, interpret these as to the bene- 
fits they have to offer, and describe a 
few of the existing installations as 
illustrative examples. 

Without going comprehensively into 
paper mill applications, it is felt that 
this article might be helpful in clear- 
ing up the confusing picture of the 
stainless steels that has been encoun- 
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tered in talking to a number of paper 
mill men and equipment builders. This 
article will deal only with flat rolled 
stainless steel applications. 


What the Stainless 
Steels Are 

The element chromium is the alloy- 
ing material on which all of the stain- 
less steels depend for their major cor- 
rosion resisting properties. At the 
present time, we know of no other 
metal that can be added to steel in 
approximately the same proportions 
that will give similar results. 

However, other elements are added 
to the chromium steels for the pur- 
pose of improving their corrosion re- 
sistance, physical properties, or both. 
Based on experience, it is believed 
that nickel, columbium, and molyb- 
denum are the only other alloying ele- 
ments that would be of any major 
concern to papermakers and their 
equipment suppliers for stainless steel 
sheet applications. 

Nickel additions to the chromium 
steels help to increase their corrosion 
resistance in the presence of many of 
the organic chemicals and mineral 
acids, and help materially in the im- 
provement of physical characteristics 


Figure 1 (left); Figure 2 (right). 


such as strength, shock resistance and 
ductility. Molybdenum helps to build 
up added corrosion resisting properties 
where the stainless steel are in con- 
tact with solutions containing such 
non-oxidizing acids as acetic, phos- 
phoric, hydrochloric and sulfurous. 

Columbium helps increase the gen- 
eral corrosion resistance of the stain- 
less alloys in welded structures and 
those operating above 900 deg. Fahr. 
by liberating the chromium from car- 
bides, thus increasing the amount of 
effective chromium present. 

The stainless steels are commonly 
referred to by a series of numerical 
designation such as 17 chrome or 18-8. 
In all cases the single number of the 
first number of a hyphenated series 
designates the approximate percentage 
of chromium in the alloy. The sec- 
ond number, if there is one, gives the 
approximate percentage of nickel. For 
example, a 13 chrome stainless steel 
contains approximately 13 per cent 
chromium and the balance iron ex- 
cept for very small amounts of other 
elements. The 18-8 stainless steel 
contains approximately 18 per cent 
chromium, 8 per cent nickel, and the 
balance iron except for very small 
amounts of other elements. 
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TABLE 1—Properties of Different Stainless Steels 


18-8 
(Normal 
Carbon) 


18-8 
(Low Carbon) 


18-12 Mo 


19-12 Mo 


18-10 Cb 





Over .08-.20 
1.25 max. 
0.03 max. 
0.03 max. 





0.08 max. 
2.00 max. 
0.03 max. 
0.03 max. 
0.30-0.60 
18.0-20.0 
8.0-10.0 


0.10 max. 
2.00 max. 
0.03 max. 
0.03 max. 
0.30-0.60 
16.0-18.0 
14.00 max. 





0.10 max. 
2.00 max. 
0.03 max. 
0.03 max. 
0.30-0.60 
18.0-20.0 

14.00 max. 
3.00-4.00 








PROPERTY 





ee Tensile Strength, lbs. per 


Yield Streagts, Ibs. per sq. in. 
% Elongation in 2” 
Modulus of Elasticity.......... 
Brinell Hardness Number 
Rockwell **B’’ Hardness 
Scaling or. °F 
Melting Range, °F 
Specific Gravity 
Approx. Weight, lbs. per sq. ft. per 
in. thick 
(Use in estimating sheet and plate 
weights. ) 
Electrical Resistivityy 
Grain Structure 


Specific Heat, cal./°C./gram 
— Cond. cal./sec./ /sq. cm./°C. 


/in 
Coeff. of Linear Exp. per °F. (68°- 
SRE aa 
Coeff. of Linear Exp. per °F. (68°- 
932°F.) 





42 
71-73 
Austenitic 
0.117 
0.048 
139 
.0000095 





0.10 max. 
1.50 max. 
0.03 max. 
0.03 max. 
0.75 max. 
17.00-20.00 
8 .00-12.00 


Min.10xCarbon 





AVERAGE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
(Annealed Condition) 





42 
71-73 
Austenitic 
0.117 
0.048 
139 
.0000095 


40,000 


42 


74.2 
Essentially 
Austenitic 

0.12 
0.041 
120 


-0000090 


85,000 
40,000 
40-50 
28,000,000 
150-200 
80-90 
1750 
2500-2550 
8.03 


42 
74.2 


Essentially 
Austenitic 


65,000 
35,000 
30 
29,000,000 
135-160 
76-85 
1250 
2750-2790 
7.65 


41.2 
72 
Martensitic 
Ferritic 
0.11 
0.06 
174 
.0000061 


-0000067 


| 





75,000 
45,000 
27 
29,000,000 
146 
77 
1550 
2710-2750 
7.71 


41.2 
75 
Ferritic 
0.11 


0.06 


42 
71-73 
Austenitic 
0.12 
0.038 
110 


-0909990 





PROPERTY 





Annealing 


Quench from 
1975°F.-2050°F. 


HEAT TREATMENT 





*Quench from *Quench from 
1950°F.-2050°F. 1950°F.-2050°F. 


*Quench from 


1950°F.-2050°F. 


Cool in Furnace 
from 
1550°-1100°F. 
or Cool in air 

fro 


m 
1350°-1400°F. 


Cool in air from Cool in air from 


1450°F. 


1975°F.-2050°F. 





Forging 


Start about 
2100°F. 
Finish above 
1700°F. 


Start about 
2100°F. 
Finish above 

1 


°F. 


Start about 
2100°F. 
Finish above 

1800°F. 


Start about 
2100°F. 
Finish above 
1800°F. 


Start about 
2100°F. 
Finish above 
1400°F. 


Start about 
2000°F. 


Finish above 


1400°F. 


Start about 
2100°F. 
Finish above 
1700°F. 





Hardening 


Non- 
Hardening 


Non- 
Hardening 


Non- 
Hardening 


Non- 
Hardening 


Quench 
from 1800°F. 


Non- 
Hardening 


Non- 
Hardening 





Tempering 


Non- 
Hardening 


Non- 
Hardening 


Non- 
Hardening 


Non- 
Hardening 


Draw at 
400°F.-1300°F. 


Non- 
Hardening 


Non- 
Hardening 





Drawing and Stamping Properties. . . 


Very Good 


Very Good 


Good 


Fairly Good 


Fair 


Good 


Good 





Machining Properties 


Fair-Tough 


Fair-Tough 


Fair 


Fair 


Fair 


Fair-Tough 


Fair-Tough 








Welding Properties................ 


Very Good 





Very Good 


Very Good 





Very Good 


xFair 





Fair-Brittle 


Very Good 





TMicrohms per cent. cube at room temp. 


*Air quench satisfactory on material thinner than .10". 


xCan be annealed to soften. 
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Chemical symbols added to the name 
show appreciable quantities of other 
alloying elements. For example, 18- 
12Mo means the alloy contains ap- 
proximately 18 per cent chromium, 12 
per cent nickel, and an _ effective 
amount of molybdenum, plus iron and 
small amounts of other elements. 

Generally speaking the stainless 
steels become stainless at approxi- 
mately 12 per cent or more of chrom- 
ium. This is an arbitrary designation 
based on experience. As far as pulp 
and paper-making equipment are con- 
cerned, we do not feel that it would 
be advisable to use a material, for any 
work where a specialty material is 
desirable, containing much less chrom- 
ium than this. 


Pulp and Paper Mill 
Applications 

There have been a number of suc- 
cessful installations where the 13 per 
cent chrome stainless material has been 
used among which are bleach washers, 
distributing boxes, head boxes, save 
all trays, baffles and gates in stuff 
chests, undercurrent vats, dams, and 
paper machine vats in paper mills. 
From our observations it has not only 
been helpful to the user because of 
its corrosion resistance in the presence 
of wash water and paper stock, but it 
helps materially in cutting down on 
slime growth and accumulation. 

It has been found that a certain 
amount of scale and surface roughness 
will occur with this metal but that 
it will not be objectionable except 
where the highest degree of cleanli- 
ness is desired. In these cases an 18-8 
stainless steel has been used success- 
fully for similar applications. 

The 13 per cent chrome stainless 
steel has fairly good corrosion resist- 
ance and in addition offers excellent 
resistance to abrasion. This material 
is easily fabricated by conventional 
methods. 
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Figure 3 (left): Figure 4 (right). 


The writer has recently inspected 
some settling troughs made of a low 
grade specialty steel which have failed 
in a relatively short time in service. 
This type mf service could well be 
served by the use of the 13 per cent 
chrome material. An installation for 
this application is now being made. 

In some instances it has been found 
desirable to use the straight chromium 
material in conjunction with the use 
of 18-8. Figure 1 shows a stock reg- 
ulating box in a board mill where the 
13 per cent chrome stainless is used 
to handle filler stock with 18-8 being 
utilized for the liner stock. 

At the present time there seems to 
be little use of the 17 per cent straight 
chromium grade of stainless steel. 
This type of material is only men- 





tioned here as some mill engineers 
have expressed slight interest in it. 
Generally speaking, it has approxi- 
mately the same physical characteristics 
as the 13 per cent chrome stainless. It 
does have better corrosion resistance 
and should offer greater freedom from 
scaling and help the mills have a 
cleaner product. 

However, it would be the author’s 
opinion that, where greater cleanliness 
is desired than is obtainable with the 
lower chromium content material, a 
chromium-nickel grade of stainless 
steel such as 18-8 should be used. 

The 18-8 type of stainless steel is 
the best known and probably the most 
versatile grade. The nickel in this 
type of steel increases its corrosion 
resistance against paper stock, bleach 





TABLE 2—Grade Suggestion Chart 





18-8 
Unit (Normal 
Carbon) 


18-12 Mo 


Remarks 





Bleaching Equipment—Acid eae 
Bleaching Equipment—Alkaline.. . 


Bleach Washers 

Blow Pit Bottoms 

Blow Pit Target Plates 
Digesters—Acid 
Digesters—Alkaline 

Diffuser False Bottoms............ 
Diffuser Lower Tier Linings... ... 
Evaporator—Black Liquor 


Te ee Roe 
Inlet Manifolds 


Paper Machine Vats 


Ph PS PS 


Regulating Boxes 
Save-Alls 
Stuff Chest Gates & Baffles 





Undercurrent Vats & Flumes 





Lining for upper half, 
tubes and tube sheets. 


Some mills and equipment 
builders prefer that a 
grade-ontaining 
approx. 19% Ni., 3-4% 

sed 
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wash waters, white waters and other 
solutions containing small but impor- 
tant quantities of chlorides, sulphates, 
and other moderately corrosive re- 
agents. In addition our experience 
has shown that this type of stainless 
steel presents and maintains a rela- 
tively smooth, clean surface in service. 
It seems to help greatly in reducin 

slime adherence, accumulation, an 

growth. This in itself presents oppor- 
tunities for improved and cleaner prod- 
ucts with lower production and main- 
tenance costs. 

The 18-8 type of stainless steel is 
at the present time being used success- 
fully for stock regulating boxes, head 
boxes (Figure 2), jordan bars (3), 
dams in paper machine vats, paper 
machine vats, baffles and gates in stock 
chests, undercurrent vats (Figure 3), 
inlet manifolds, liners and tube sheets 
in black liquor evaporators, liners for 
the lower parts of the digester cone in 
sulphate digesters, washers, knotters, 
color carts, beaters making specialty 
papers, and has successfully withstood 
tests for false bottoms in diffusers and 
for lining the bottom tiers of diffusers. 
For this last named application one 
installation is now being closely fol- 
lowed. This has been in operation 
for several months and from all indi- 
cations it appears that it will give 
excellent service. 

The service life of false bottoms 
made of mild steel is usually only 
from twelve to eighteen months caus- 
ing constant replacement. These fail- 
ures are due to cracking caused by 
pitting between the perforations. It 
has also been found that the perfora- 
tions in mild steel become enlarged by 
corrosion and probably some erosion 
When they become too large it is 
necessary to replace these false bot- 
toms in order to maintain the desir- 
able screening efficiency in order to 
keep too large an amount of fiber 
from going to the black liquor evap- 
orators. 

The bottom part of the diffuser 
shells in many cases are pitting badly. 
Tests here indicate that stainless steel 
will help overcome this difficulty if 
that portion of the diffuser is lined 
with it. 

There are a number of other miscel- 
laneous uses being successfully made 
of 18-8 stainless steels, but the scope 
of this article will not permit their 
discussion. 

It will be noted that there has been 
some overlap between the 18-8 and 
straight chrome applications and that 
each is reported successful. In many 
cases the grade is indicated by the 
specific service condition. Generally 
speaking it would be the writer's opin- 
ion that when there is any doubt as to 
the success of the application with the 
13 per cent straight chromium alloy 


the additional cost of the 18-8 will 
probably be small on a percentage basis 
when all other costs of the manufac- 
ture and installation of a unit are con- 
sidered. Consequently, the slightly 
additional cost could probably be con- 
sidered as good insurance of the best 
of service with lower operating costs. 

The 18-8 type of stainless steel has 
excellent fabricating characteristics and 
can be worked by practically all meth- 
ods employed by sheet and plate 
workers. 

A grade of stainless steel contain- 
ing approximately 18 per cent chrom- 
ium, 12 per cent nickel, and from 2 
to 3 per cent molybdenum is most 
commonly used in sulphite pulp mills, 
and for bleaching equipment. This 
grade is sometimes referred to as 18- 
12Mo and other times as 18-8Mo. 

Others have quite comprehensively 
discussed the exceptionally widespread 
usage of stainless steels of this analysis 
for sulphite pulping equipment (J, 
2) and the readers are referred to 
these articles for detailed discussion. 
Stainless steels are not at all new to 
those men in sulphite mills and those 
supplying equipment to them. 

It has been found generally that 
18-12Mo is quite satisfactory for the 
handling of either alkaline or acid 
bleached stock. Figure 4 shows a 
vacuum bleach washer lined with 18- 
12Mo handling hypochlorite bleached 
pulps. Stainless might also prove sat- 
isfactory for a number of the piping 


requirements for handling these stocks 
and 


for carrying white water from 
the bleach washers. 

As far as the writer knows there 
have not been any extensive studies 
made for the large diameter stainless 
steel pipes. It would appear, how- 
ever, that the stainless alloys should 
have much to offer for a number of 
piping requirements in both pulp and 
paper mills as these metals have excel- 
lent corrosion resisting properties and 
because the density and smoothness of 
surface, apparently inhibit slime accu- 
mulation and growth. 

It is strongly recommended that 
paper mills and their equipment sup- 
pliers consult with the metallurgical 
staffs of reputable stainless steel manu- 
facturers about installations on which 
they may be in doubt. Possibly some 
information already established, or the 
steel companies widespread metal 
knowledge, can prove helpful. 
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A Clean, Safe Work-Place 


(Continued from page 141.) 


picked from among the mechanical 


department employees. They are 
drilled every month and they also make 
regular tours of inspection in small 
groups throughout the plant for the 
purpose of keeping themselves ac- 
quainted with any change that has 
been made and to report on the gen- 
eral condition of each department as 
it appears to them. 

The employees are provided with 
lockers. All locker-rooms are equipped 
with showers, wash-basins, toilets and 
foot-baths. An antiseptic solution is 
supplied in each locker-room for the 
prevention of foot diseases. Lockers 
are inspected, cleaned and disinfected 
every two months, some disinfectant 
being left in each locker. This kills 
germs and leaves a pleasant odor. 

A cafeteria is located near the cen- 
ter of the plant for the convenience 
of the employees. There is a cook and 
three helpers. More than one hun- 
dred meals are served daily. Refresh- 
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ments of all kinds are always available. 

The oneny Oe a hospital which 
is part of the plant building. It covers 
a space of more than two thousand 
square feet and is equipped to meet 
any emergency. There is a dressing 
room, a first-aid room, a surgical room, 
a dispensary, an X-ray room with a 
darkroom, a physiotherapy room, a 
doctor’s office and a laboratory. The 
hospital is attended by a doctor and a 
nurse. 

Success in respect to cleanliness and 
safety only can be obtained through 
good examples displayed by the lead- 
ers in each department, with an effort 
to create that co-operative spirit be- 
tween employer and employee which 
is rar Hon 04 It is the place and 
the duty of leaders to stand ahead in 
all things that concern their depart- 
ments and the welfare of their men. 
By so doing, cleanliness and safety be- 
come a habitual attitude of mind with 
the worker. 
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>>» MAXIMUM PRODUCTIVE 
EFFICIENCY consistent with human 
limitation has long been an ideal in 
industrial plant design. Good lighting 
is definitely a part of this ideal. How- 
ever, once an installation has been 
made good lighting is dependent upon 
just one often neglected factor— 
maintenance. 

Maintenance consists essentially of 
replacing lamps, cleaning lamps and 
reflectors and otherwise keeping the 
lighting system at peak efficiency. This 
should be the centralized responsibility 
of the plant operating, or building 
and grounds department. If this re- 
sponsibility is divided among various 
productive departments, it is too often 
neglected due to their preoccupation 
with production problems as well as 
lack of understanding of the impor- 
tance of maintenance. 

The gradual accumulation of dust 
and dirt upon lamps and reflecting 
surfaces is often unnoticed because it 
usually is uniformly deposited and 
thus cannot be seen by contrast with 
a clean surface. Workmen are not 
conscious of the decrease in illumi- 
nation because of the low decremental 
rate. A good installation can depreci- 
ate to 50 per cent or less of its initial 
value, before it is realized that inade- 
quate illumination caused by this de- 
preciation probably is responsible for 
an increased number of rejects or the 
decreased production, greater number 
of accidents, headaches, etc. 

The rate of decrease in light output 
of equipment varies greatly with the 
type of work being illuminated—that 
is, the quantity and type of dirt and 
fumes thrown into the air as well as 
the general cleanliness or atmospheric 
condition of the neighborhood. For 
this reason, the establishment of a 
cleaning schedule is not an arbitrary 
matter, but one which is determined by 
the aforementioned factors. The most 
satisfactory method of establishing a 
cleaning schedule is to have one of the 
new, small, portable light meters in 
the plant and make a periodic check of 
the illumination. As a general rule, 
when the lighting drops to two-thirds 
of its initial value, the equipment 
should be cleaned. This decrease in- 
cludes depreciation due not only to 
dust and dirt accumulation but also to 
normal or inherent lamp. depreciation. 
It will be found that once the length 
of time necessary for this decrease has 
been ascertained, re-checks are not es- 
sential. One variation is the increase 
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It Pays te KEEP CLEAN 


A. K. GAETJENS 









General Electric Company* 


in dirt collection in the winter period 
due to coal soot, etc., as compared with 
the summer time. This is particularly 
noticeable in departments of the plant 
that are relatively clean and where the 
bulk of the dirt is from the atmosphere 
rather than from local dirt in the de- 
partment. Generally speaking, in ex- 
tremely dirty locations the lighting 
equipment should be cleaned every 
three or four weeks. Under average 
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RELATIVE COST OF LIGHT 
3 8 
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Fig. 1—Relation between cost of light and 
of cleaning for various rates of 
depreciation. Variation of minimum cost 
cleaning period with various depreciation 
rates is shown by the dotted line. 


conditions, a cleaning yere of from 
two to six months will maintain the 
illumination at more than two-thirds 
of the initial value. 


Over-all Cost of Light 

An analysis reveals that cleaning 
periods of from four to ten weeks, de- 
pending upon rate of depreciation, will 
result in a minimum over-all cost of 
light. Figure 1 illustrates the relation 
between the cost of light and period 
between cleanings for various deprecia- 
tion rates. This chart is based upon 
average installation, operating and 
cleaning costs of an installation of 
500-watt Glassteel Diffusers at a 
mounting height of 10 to 12 ft. It 
should be noticed that this analysis 
considers only depreciation due to dust 
and dirt collection and does not in- 
clude normal lamp depreciation. The 
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two factors do not necessarily decrease 
in proportion since lamp depreciation 
depends upon hours of operation while 
depreciation due to dust and dirt col- 
lection is principally a function of 
elapsed time. With some equipments 
the ratio of time on to time off will 
affect dust and dirt collection since air 
currents about the unit are difficult 
under the two conditions. The 100 
per cent light output upon which the 
analysis is based is the average light 
output of a lamp and clean reflector 
throughout the life of the lamp. 


Referring to Figure 1, it will be 
noted that the minimum point on the 
8 per cent per month curve was chosen 
as the 100 per cent point. If the 
equipment is allowed to depreciate at 
this rate for eight months, the over-all 
cost of light increases 34.5 per cent. 
This accounts for the loss of light 
alone and does not consider the detri- 
mental effect upon personnel and prod- 
uct due to decreased illumination. 


The cost of cleaning depends upon 
the type of luminaires being cleaned, 
their location, and the personnel as- 
signed to the work. In several plants in 
which such cost data are available, the 
average cost of cleaning open, porce- 
lain, enamel, industrial reflectors at 10- 
ft. to 12-ft. mounting heights is 10 
cents per reflector, with possibly a 10 
per cent increase in the cost if the units 
are Glassteel Diffusers. With 18- to 
20-ft. mountings, the greater difficulty 
of reaching the units raises the cost 15 
to 20 cents per reflector. In high bays 
where a crane is available, the average 
cost is estimated at 30 cents per re- 
flector, and where a crane is not avail- 
able, and the climbing of building steel 
is necessary, it averages around 40 cents 
amg reflector. However, as indicated 

y Figure 2, the cleaning cost is such 
a small proportion of the total that 
variations in this figure affect the clean- 
ing period for most economical opera- 
tion but little. For example, if the cost 
of cleaning is doubled from 10 cents 
to 20 cents, the period is increased only 
from 1.60 months to 2.23 months for 
a depreciation rate of 4 per cent per 
month. As would be expected, for 
more rapid depreciation rates, the cost 
of cleaning affects the period even less. 





*Nela Park Engineering Department, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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Fig. 2—Relation between cost of cleaning 

and most economical cleaning period for 

two rates of depreciation. (Dust to dust and 
dirt collection alone.) 


Cleaning Methods 

The actual cleaning is best achieved 
by taking the reflector down and wash- 
ing it thoroughly with a detergent and 
warm water at the floor level. Since 
porcelain enameled reflectors essentially 
have a glass surface, alkaline detergents 
can be used in cleaning them. How- 
ever, care must be taken in cleaning 
aluminum reflectors since an alkali will 
tend to attack the metal. Neutral de- 
tergents are recommended or even bet- 
ter a liquid wax or wax emulsions. 
These eflectively remove the dirt and 
have the added advantage of leaving a 
thin film of wax on the surface which 
helps to retain the reflectivity. 

Many of the new large-area, low- 
brightness, industrial units have a white 
casein base paint for a reflecting sur- 
face. This surface can be washed two 
or three times with mild soap and warm 
water. After these cleanings, however, 
the surface tends to lose its reflectivity 
and a fresh coat of paint should be 
sprayed on. After three or four coats 
have been applied, there is a tendency 
for the paint to peel away from the 
metal backing. At such time, the old 
paint should be scrubbed off and the 
process begun again. With a quality 
product, the metal backing is bonder- 
ized, so the paint surface is not essen- 
tial for protection of the metal. In 
practice, the repainting is as easy or 
even easier than the cleaning. Clean- 
ing also is simplified by the ease with 
which the reflecting hood can be re- 
moved without disturbing the wiring 
and lampholders of the unit. Thus the 
reflector sections can be removed for 
cleaning or painting to a location 
where the work will not interfere with 
other plant operations. 

A common custom is that of wiping 
the reflectors with a dry cloth at the 
time lamps are replaced. This is ex- 
tremely poor practice, particularly 


where there is greasy dirt which will 
adhere to the surface. Not only is it 
impossible to clean the reflector thor- 
oughly in this way, but it is also inad- 
visable from the standpoint of the long 
life of the reflector. The grit and 
grime which remains after a number of 
dry wipings tends to form a perma- 
nent coating which cannot be removed 
in any way. Such a condition will not 
result if the unit is periodically and 
thoroughly cleansed. In addition to 
the possible damage to the reflector, 
tests have indicated that even with 
dry dust it is impossible to get 
thorough cleaning by this method. 
The author recently visited the heavy 
bag department of a paper bag fac- 
tory located in the country. The dust 
from the product is relatively dry and 
free from grease. In the isolated lo- 
cation there is little dirt in the atmos- 
phere. However, with a reflector 
which had just been relamped the 
previous week, and wiped with a dry 
cloth at the time, a 15 per cent in- 
crease in illumination resulted from a 
thorough cleaning with soap and 
water. A similar test in the carpenter 
shop of one of the largest paper manu- 
facturers in the country checked this 
result quite closely. This plant has an 
excellent maintenance program. All 
of the reflectors in the plant are 
cleaned every three months. This 
particular test was conducted with 
equipment which had been cleaned 
about ten weeks before the time of the 
test. A dry wiping resulted in a 10 
per cent increase in illumination. 
When the reflector was washed with 
soap and warm water, the illumination 
increased another 10 per cent, so that 
the over-all depreciation through this 


period had been approximately 20 
per cent. 

If this rate of depreciation is com- 
pared with Figure 1, it can be shown 
that even greater economy would re- 
sult from more frequent cleaning. 
However, a three-month period suf- 
fices for satisfactory maintenance of 
the illumination, which is the most 
important factor. The savings indi- 
cated are actual and can be justified 
readily by the figures quoted. How- 
ever, the principal value in maintain- 
ing illumination as close as possible 
to the initial level lies in the Penehits 
to the organization which accrue from 
the improved lighting. 

A survey of several papermaking 
plants brought out the fact that as a 
whole this type of manufacture affords 
more favorable conditions for good 
maintenance than industry in general. 
A number of tests were made which 
show approximately 27 per cent im- 
provement in. illumination after clean- 
ing for the paper factories as com- 
pared with an average of 50 per cent 
improvement after cleaning for indus- 
try in general. However, even with 
such favorable conditions, it will be 
found that the most economical clean- 
ing period is three months or less. 


Practically all the manufacturers of 
industrial lighting equipment list re- 
flectors which easily and quickly de- 
tach from their mountings. Thus, the 
maintenance man can clean one re- 
flector and carry it to the next position, 
leaving the first outlet vacant. Hang- 
ing the clean reflector on a hook on 
the ladder, while disconnecting the 
dirty reflector at this outlet, he hangs 


. 4 right) Telescoping platiorms permit safe maintenance of 
high, inaccessible locations. 
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Fig. 5—Painting alone plays a prominent part in creating a pleasant working environment. 


the dirty reflector on a second hook 
and puts the clean reflector in its 
place. He then returns to the floor, 
cleans: the reflector and repeats the 
process at the next outlet. He finally 
replaces the last reflector in the first 
outlet to complete the entire job in 
much less time than is necessary if he 
ascends the ladder to each outlet twice. 

Where a large number of reflectors 
must be cleaned, some type of cleaning 
truck is often devised. One plant uses 
a portable push truck which has three 
compartments, one for the cleaning 
solution, one for the rinse water and 
one for the clean rags. Both the 
cleaning solution and rinse water are 
kept hot with immersion heaters con- 
nected to convenient outlets at vari- 
ous locations throughout the area. 

In addition to disconnecting husks 
for reflector equipment which facili- 
tate the cleaning of easily reached 
luminaires, there are available auto- 
matic disconnecting hangers (Figure 
3) which are particularly useful for 
mounting heights in excess of 12 to 


HOURS LIFE 


Fig. 6—Life expectancy of a representative 
group of lamps under good 
voltage conditions. 
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14 feet. With such hangers the light- 
ing units can be lowered to the floor 
level by means of a chain which is 
fastened to the reflector. Usually the 
chain is carried over to some con- 
venient location where it is out of the 
way until needed. At such a time the 
reflector is loosened by a tug and 
lowered gently to the floor. The elec- 
trical contacts are broken when the 
reflectors are loosened. After clean- 
ing it is pulled back into place where 
it automatically locks into position, 
reestablishing the electrical circuit to 
the lamp. Such devices are highly 
recommended not only because of the 
greater safety which they afford, but 
also the decreased cost of cleaning 
through the great decrease in time of 
cleaning. 

Many plants have found telescoping 

latforms, such as illustrated in Figure 
4 highly useful for the safer cleaning 
of lighting equipment as well as other 
types of maintenance which require 
access to high places. 

Other aids to better maintenance are 
available, such as disconnecting hooks, 
which are an integral part of a cord 
connector set. With such a device the 
entire unit is quickly and simply re- 
moved for cleaning and easily replaced. 
In many plants the units are suspended 
from a hook and the electrical connec- 
tion made by means of a flexible cord 
to a nearby outlet. Such devices serve 
very well for use with reflectors which 
are not equipped with disconnecting 
husks. 


Inferior Finishes 


In addition to the care of lighting 
units, improved conditions can be ob- 
tained by frequent painting and clean- 
ing of the surroundings—side walls, 
ceiling, and machinery. 

In an average-size interior, illumi- 
nated with Glassteel Diffusers, having 


a ceiling and side walls with reflection 
factors of 30 and 10 per cent respec- 
tively a (condition which is quite com- 
mon), repainting the ceiling so that 
it will reflect 80 per cent of the light 
striking it, and the side walls to a 
softer shade which will reflect 50 per 
cent of the light, will increase the 
illumination on the work approxi- 
mately 15 per cent. 

In a drafting room with indirect 
lighting where similar conditions 
might exist, painting to secure 80 per 
cent and 50 per cent reflection from 
ceilings and walls, will triple the il- 
lumination. 

In addition to the increase in illumi- 
nation due to light ceiling and walls, 
an appreciable improvement in the 
visibility of the scales of the dials of 
machine tools is derived from light- 
painted surfaces on the machine. Not 
only is more light reflected into 
shadowed sections of the machine but 
the mirror-like metallic dials reflect 


PER CENT OF TOTAL LIGHT OUTPUT 


ci LIFE 
Fig. 7—Per cent of total lumen-hours output 
of a representative group of lamps oper- 
ating in Glasstee! Diffusers at rated voltage 
at various periods throughout life. 
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the adjacent light painted surfaces, 
thus increasing visibility. Companies 
which have adopted this plan, using 
very tough light cream, gray, or green 
paints, report little difficulty in keep- 
ing machines clean. Each man is re- 
sponsible for his machine at the end 
of each shift and; consequently, the 
machines are continually cleaned of 
grease and dirt. 

Repainting every few years can be 
justified from an economic point of 
view. However, this cannot be gov- 
erned entirely by dollars-and-cents. 
Environment plays such an important 
part in the morale and productiveness 
of the employee that repainting should 
be done whenever the interior appears 
dirty and depressing (Figure 5). 


Lamp Performance and 
Operating Voltage 

The incandescent tungsten filament 
lamp is essentially a device to convert 
electrical energy into light. The best 
lamp is one which does this with 
maximum over-all efficiency based 
upon the factors of lamp efficiency, 
the relative cost of electricity and the 
cost of lamp replacement. True values 
are quite often slighted by the super- 
ficial appeal of lamps which merely 
“cost less” or “‘last a long time.” 

Lamp operating voltage is extremely 


important in obtaining efficient service, 
since a 5 per cent drop in voltage will 
result in a 16 per cent loss in light 


output. Lamp engineers have calcu- 
lated very closely the various factors 
involved and thus have arrived at the 
design voltage rating of lamps at 
which maximum over-all efficiency is 
obtained. 


Lamp Replacements 


The most customary method of lamp 
replacement is to delegate some em- 
aca whose duty it is to replace 

Pps as soon as they have burned out. 
However, there are often ways in 
which greater economy of operation 
is afforded than by this method. At 
the time of cleaning it is usually de- 
sirable to remove the lamp and socket 
from the reflector. The lamp should 
be cleaned and inspected. If it is a 
proaching the end of its normal life, 
which can be determined by exam- 
ination or comparison with lamps of 
known life, it will be found more 
economical to replace it with a new 


lamp rather than return it to the out- 
let where it will operate only a short 
time. 


Group Replacement— Many 
plants are finding the group replace- 
ment plan a convenient and eco- 
nomical method of relamping. The 
cleaning schedule is worked out so 
the lamps are approaching the end 
of normal life at some multiple of 
the period between cleanings. At 
that particular cleaning, which may 
be somewhere between 80 per cent 
to 90 per cent of normal lamp life, 
the entire installation is relamped, 
thus restoring the system to practically 
its initial efficiency. The old lamps 
are separated into two groups, one of 
which is so close to the end of life as 
to be of no further value; the other, 
relatively few in number, are longer 
lived and are set aside to replace the 
few early burnouts which will occur 
in the next group of lamps. 

This plan has become practical due 
to uniform life which is obtained from 
a group of lamps. Lamp life, like 
human life, is necessarily based upon 
the average of a great number. How- 
ever, there has been a great reduction 
in the variation from the mean so that 
a group of lamps operated at the same 
voltage will have a mortality curve 
similar to the illustration (Figure 6). 
It should be noted that at 80 per cent 
life, 84 per cent of the lamps are still 
operating. Also, since lamps depre- 
ciate in light output throughout life 
due to the deposit of tungsten on the 
glass bulb, this group of lamps in 
typical reflecting equipment at 80 per 
cent life has delivered 82 per cent of 
all of the light which it can be ex- 
pected to deliver, despite the fact that 
only 16 per cent of the lamps have 
burned out. The illustration (Figure 
7) indicates the percentage of the total 
possible light output which has been 
obtained at any period throughout life. 

The group replacement plan can be 
used effectively in relatively large areas 
when the voltage conditions and hours 
of use are such that all of the lamps 
are approaching the end of life to- 
gether. The advantages of this plan 
are: (1) Few burn-outs during criti- 
cal working hours; (2) decreased 
labor cost of lamp replacement; and 
(3) restoration of the installation to 
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essentially initial efficiency at definite 
intervals. 


Special Service Lamps 

There are many locations through- 
out the pulp and paper industry where 
excessive vibration causes standard 
lamps to burn out quickly and render 
unsatisfactory service. There are sev- 
eral specially designed lamps that will 
give good performance under ex- 
tremely difficult conditions. The first 
of these is the rough service lamp for 
use where severe shocks and bumps 
occur, such as with extension cords and 
similar applications. It is available 
in the 50- and 100-watt sizes and in 
higher wattages for special applica- 
tions. It should not be used for vibra- 
tion service. 

Where lamps are subject to excessive 
vibration, a special 50-watt vibration 
lamp has been especially designed to 
withstand high frequency vibration, 
such as produced by high speed ma- 
chinery. It is not recommended for 
horizontal burning or for those = 
ations where shock is inherent. e 
paper manufacturer has found that 
56-watt, 115-volt lamps, especially 
designed for street railway service, 
stand up better for use in supplemen- 
tary units on his machinery than do 
vibration lamps. It should be noted 
that with all these lamps of special 
design for a particular service, the 
light output is not as great as with 
standard lamps. However, because of 
the annoyance of replacing standard 
lamps frequently the special lamps are 
widely used. 

*In many cases, particularly where 
higher wattage lamps are in use, vibra- 
tion can be minimized to a great ex- 
tent by the use of shock absorbing 
hangers or sockets. In some cases the 
lighting equipment can be relocated to 
avoid these conditions. 

The benefits of good illumination 
are many, and far outweigh the cost 
of any lighting system which is recom- 
mended. However, the plant engineer 
rightly considers lighting as a physical 
adjunct to the plant, subject to the 
same type of analysis as the other ele- 
ments of the pyhsical plant. For this 
reason, a careful study of lighting in 
each department is recommended in 
order to make the most satisfactory 
installation and that proper attention 
may be given to the system once it is 
installed. 





Contributions to Chemistry 


>>> IN MICROCHEMICAL 
STUDIES of wood, the usual thickness 
of sections is from 10 to 15 microns. 
It has recently been found practicable, 
using a very sharp knife at a vertical 
angle of 8 deg., to prepare sections 
5 microns in thickness, or in the case 
of red spruce to a minimum thick- 
ness of 3 microns. 

Such material when treated with 72 
per cent sulphuric acid, or Schweitzer’s 
reagent gives coherent structural resi- 
dues differing greatly in pattern from 
those resulting from similar treatment 
of thicker sections. 

Since it has already been shown (1) 
that secondary walls of fiber tracheids 
of temperate climate dicotyledons fail 
to give coherent residues when acid 
treated, even in sections 20 microns 
thick, attention was focused upon co- 
niferous species where such residues 
occur. Three species, viz: eastern white 
pine (Pinus strobus), ponderosa pine 
(Pinus ponderosa) and red 2 a 
(Picea rubra) were selected, and sec- 





The behavior of very thin 
wood sections treated with 
72 per cent sulphuric acid 
and Schweifzer’s Reagent 





tions 5 microns or less in thickness 
were cut from small blocks of dried 
sapwood, aspirated in cold distilled 
water. 

That the residues obtained upon acid 
treatment, or with Schweitzer’s reagent 
were quite different from those of 
thicker sections may be seen from the 
accompanying illustrations. When sec- 
tions of coniferous wood 10 to 15 
microns in thickness are immersed in 
either of the above reagents, the sum- 
merwood secondary cell walls, being 
thicker and with less room for internal 
expansion, rupture the “compound 
middle lamella’ network and break up 
the structural continuity in this region 
(Figure 1). In the springwood, by 
contrast, there is more room for in- 
ternal swelling ; the secondary walls are 
much thinner and structural continuity 
is usually preserved (Figure 2). 

Treated thin sections develop the 
peculiar patterns shown in Figures 3, 
4, and 5. Besides differences in pat- 
tern, it will be noted that the continuity 
in the summerwood is preserved and 
that this region does not show the dis- 
organization typical of thick sections. 

It might be supposed that the thin- 
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ner the section, the more fragile it 
would be when treated with polysac- 
charide dispersing reagents. However, 
the reverse seems to be the case, and 
the best explanation at present is that 
in the thinner sections there is more 
of an opportunity for the expanding 
secondary walls to swell upward or 


structural features just mentioned than 
does 72 per cent sulphuric acid. In this 
study, however, it is shown that: 

1) Section thickness may be impor- 
tant in interpreting the results of mi- 
crochemical studies on wood. 

2) In the conifers sampled, com- 
plete disintegration of the secondary 


Fig. 1—Transverse section of white pine summerwood (lower portion of illustration) 
15 microns thick, immersed in 72 per cent H2SO,; (600X). 
Fig. 2—The same of springwood (600X). 
Fig. 3—Transverse section of white pine summerwood, 5 microns thick, 
immersed in 72 per cent H2SO, (600X). 
Fig. 4—The same of springwood (600X) (note spiraling of detached secondary wall on 
left side of large cell). 


Fig. 5—The same of springwood, showing portion of 


wail still attached to the 


primary wall, on right side of large cell (600X). 


downward, and hence they exert less 
lateral pressure. In any event they be- 
come detached from the primary wall 
and twist about like short pieces of 
rope (Figures 3, 4, 5). 

As might be expected from previous 
studies (2), Schweitzer’s Reagent, be- 
ing less violent, produces fewer of the 


walls in acid treated sections does not 
occur even at thicknesses of 3 to 5 
microns. 
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Andrew Purves, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Purves Machine 
Wire Company, Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts, has been granted two patents on 
fourdrinier wires. 

The principle of one of the patents 
is to insure a flat edge and is a pro- 
tection against cracking, etc., a process- 
ing method which has been in use at 
the Purves plant for some time. A 
further patent covers a finishing proc- 
ess which completes the process in 
eng a single operation. This 
atter method of finishing wires has 
also proved extremely satisfactory. 


Sf 


“COLOR GUIDE” 


The International Printing Ink 
Division of the Interchemical Corpora- 
tion is distributing a new and more 
comprehensive “Color Guide” to print- 
ers and papermakers at present. 

IPI’s new guide is not an ink speci- 
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men book but rather a practical ref- 
erence chart for use in selecting colors 
and appropriate color combinations. It 
contains 108 colors which, it is felt, 
will meet successfully every need of 
the average printer. 

The 10 by 12 book is bound with 
a cellulose cover and has white plas- 
tic binding. The cover is a reproduc- 
tion of a Kodachrome transparency 
made especially for IPI by Morris Ro- 
senfeld, marine color photographer. 

The book contains information ex- 
plaining the three-dimensional color 
designations by which each swatch is 
identified in the guide. These swatch 
numbers are not formula numbers but 
correspond to the three visual dimen- 
sions by which color is accurately de- 
fined. Readily understood charts are 
provided to explain the manner by 
which these notations were reached. 

By utilizing these charts, a simple 
method of determining suitable color 
relationships is possible. For example, 
as the text explains, two colors to be 
used for type matter and background 
respectively should have sufficient 
value contrast to insure visibility. A 
safe practice in this case is to allow 
at least thirty points of difference in 
color value. The printer can easily 
follow this simple rule by selecting hi: 
colors by observing the value numbers 
shown beneath the color swatches in 
the guide. 

Every color in the guide has been 
graphed by the spectrophotometer in 
the IPI research laboratories, so that 
should the physical sample fade, the 
exact record of the color will remain 
available indefinitely. 

Several interesting facts about color 
popularity were brought out in the 
survey conducted by IPI in making up 
the new book. For example, it was 
discovered that printers want more 
samples of brown. Hence, the new 
IPI Guide contains 18 brown swatches 
in contrast to twelve brown swatches 
in the preceding guide. Similar revi- 
sions have been made to include more 
reds and blues in this guide. 


Sf 


Vermont, through its Agricultural 
and Industrial Products Commission, 
is undertaking a study looking toward 
the manufacture of high grade casein 
at several co-operative milk plants. 
Two Boston engineers have heen in 
Vermont during April making a survey 


of the possibilities of this project. 

Dr. F. C. Atwood of the Atlantic 
Research Laboratories, Newtonville, 
Massachusetts, did not vouchsafe an 
opinion as to possible Vermont produc- 
tion but he felt that this leading New 
England dairy state could enjoy a bet- 
ter share of the sixty to seventy thou- 
sand pounds annual casein consump- 
tion in the paper and other industries 
if the quality of its product was im- 
proved. 

New England produces half of its 
annual requirements, obtaining the 
rest by Argentine imports, Dr. Atwood 
indicated. Some is imported from 
Wisconsin and California. Color fast- 
ness and elimination of odor can be 
achieved by proper processing which 
would make the native casein salable 
to paper and paint manufacturers who 
will not touch the present unrefined 


product. 
4 


The Resinous Products and Chemi- 
cal Company, Inc., Philadelphia, has 
announced the acquisition of rights 
to the United States patents of the 
Department of Science and Industrial 
Research, London, England, on the 
use of synthetic resins as acid and base 
exchange compounds. Commercial ap- 

lication has already been established 
in Europe, although no units are in 
operation in the United States at pres- 
ent. Synthetic resin water softeners 
were offered in 1938 under the cor- 
responding German patents by the 
I. G. Farbenindustrie. These softeners 
have met with considerable success, it 
is Claimed. It is reported that several 

lants have been built and are operat- 
ing satisfactorily. 


+ 


INTERNATIONAL 
NICKEL EXPANDS 
W. VA. PLANT 


Plans have been approved for im- 
provements to the Huntington (West 
Virginia) plant of the International 
Nickel Company, it was announced re- 
cently. About $132,000 will be ex- 
pended. 

The program calls for an additional 
car-type electric heat treating furnace, 
erection of a brick building, and ex- 
tended facilities for the chemical and 
physical laboratories. The new build- 
ing will permit concentration under 
one roof of metallurgical and physical 
testing equipment as well as technical 
personnel, now temporarily located in 
various departments. 
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>>> PACIFIC MILLS, LTD., is 
erecting a new office building on the 
property now occupied by the head 
offices and paper converting plant on 
the waterfront, Vancouver, B. C. 


od 


>>>» IN ORDER TO TAKE care of 
increased business activities, the West- 
ern Precipitation Corporation, Los An- 
geles, has opened a new sales and en- 
gineering office in the Marquette 
Building, Chicago. A. W. Robinson 
will represent Western Precipitation 
for its entire line of equipment includ- 
ing Cottrell electrical precipitators, 
multiclones, poly-clones, Impex sep- 
arators, spray and dispersion dryers. 
Mr. Robinson has been associated with 
the Los Angeles company for many 
years and has had long experience in 
the installation of both electrical and 
mechanical equipment for the control 
of industrial dust, fog, fume and mist. 


° 


>>» THE CLEVELAND TRAM- 
RAIL ERIE COMPANY, distributors 
in Erie, Pennsylvania, and sur- 
rounding territory for Cleveland Tram- 
rail overhead materials handling equip- 
ment, has moved to 1731 Oxford 
Street, Erie. H. M. Nelson is manager 
of the office. 


* 


>>» ACTING AS A CLEARING 
HOUSE between United States manu- 
facturers and Brazil is the Alnameric 
Machinery Corporation, of New York 
City, agent for Alnorma Soc. Ma- 
chinaes, Ltd., Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. The New York organi- 
zation states that the Brazilian com- 
pany has a large staff of competent en- 
gineers and that both main offices are 

uipped with demonstration halls 
where machines are kept in stock. The 
Alnorma company imports and dis- 
tributes machinery throughout Brazil. 


- 
OAKITE CO. 
INTRODUCES 


Several recently-developed and im- 
proved cleaning materials were re- 
viewed recently at the annual spring 
technical sales conference of the 
Northeastern and Philadelphia Divi- 
sions of Oakite Products, Inc., held in 
New York City, April 4-5. Attending 
the two-day session were over forty 
Oakite field service representatives to- 
gether with members of the company’s 
technical and service staffs. 

Commanding great attention at the 
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conference was the Oakite solution- 
lifting steam gun which is especially 
designed for such work as cleaning 
fourdrinier wires, cleaning wires on 
cylinder machines, cleaning interior 
and exterior surfaces of beater boxes 
and cleaning machinery for mainte- 
nance or before overhaul. Other top- 
ics discussed at the conference were: 
removal of scale from equipment, 
cleaning rubber-covered suction press 
rolls, washing felts and cleaning 
save-alls. 


Ss A F 





>>> A NEW THREE-STORY brick 
building has been erected by the 
Robins Conveying Belt Company at 
its Passaic (New Jersey) plant. The 
building will house the company’s ex- 
ecutive, engineering, sales and other 
departments. Previously the company 
maintained offices in the Park Row 
Building, New York City. A New 
York sales office will be maintained 
at 70 Pine Street in New York City, 
although the main offices will all be 
located at the New Jersey address. 


ss. 





>>>. A FURTHER AID TO 
SAFETY at the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company takes the form 
of a new station wagon, especially 
equipped for first aid work, which 
is now in use at the Parchment (Mich- 
igan) mill. The station wagon is fur- 
nished with a stretcher and other items 
and will be used for emergency calls 
in both the mills and Parchment com- 
munity. 
Sf 


CANADIAN ASS’N 
REPORTS LOWER 


The accident frequency rate in both 
woods and paper mill operations, se- 
verity of accidents and costs, all reached 
a new all-time low it was announced 
at the twenty-fifth annual meeting of 
the Ontario Pulp and Papermaker’s 
Safety Association, held April 4 in 
Toronto. 


The large plant trophy for safe ope- 
rations was awarded this year to the 
Sault Ste. Marie mill of the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company while the 
trophy for smaller plants was won by 
the Thorold division of Provincial 
Paper, Ltd., which had a perfect record 
of no lost-time accidents in 1939. 

Succeeding W. S. Barber as presi- 
dent of the Association is A. T. 
Whealy of Corrugated Paper Box, Ltd. 
T. E. Silver of Abitibi was elected vice 
president and D. B. Chant, secretary. 


e 


>>>» A CELEBRATION WAS 
HELD on April 3 by the operating 
staff of the Thorold (Ontario) divi- 
sion of Provincial Paper Ltd., on the 
occasion of the presentation of the 
Class B trophy for the ‘Safest Mill in 
Canada’’ contest for 1939. J. N. 
Stephenson, editor of the Pulp and 
Paper Magazine of Canada made the 
presentation. 





| The Paper Industry Safety Contest | 
July 1. 1939 to June 30, 1940 
Out of 178 mills reporting for February, 13 have perfect record 
































PERFECT SCORES 
Division |—Pulp and Paper Mills 
PARTICIPANT MILL LOCATION 
GROUP A 
GROUP B 
GROUP C 
Strathmore Paper Co. Woronoco Massachusetts 
American Writing Paper Corp. Linden Div. Holyoke, . 
GRO The Mead Corporati Sylva Paperboard Co. Sylva, N.C 
tion va ‘ va, N.C. 
Bird & Son Inc. Phill Rhode Island 
Crown Zellerbach ration Crown Willamette Paper Co. Div. Lebanon, Ore. 
aulding Fibre Co., Inc. Milton New Hampshire 
nited States Gypsum Company North Kansas City Missouri 
International Paper Co. Livermore No. 11 Livermore Falls, Me. 
The Mead Comoution Nashville Tennessee 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co is Mill ison, Me. 
International ~— Co. Riley No. 23 Riley 
Spaulding Fibre Co., Inc. Hayes New Hampshire 
Division 11—Paper and Board Re-Manufacturing 
Bay West Paper Co Green Bay Wisconsin 
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ITHIN 10 days after starting at Southland Mill, three six- 
hour shifts without a break were observed. 


Here, despite load swings of as much as 3000 kw slammed on the 
power plant by intermittent grinder operation in the wood room, 
the speed showed hardly a traceable tremor at the paper machine. 
This means a smooth flow of continuous power is maintained at the 
paper machine despite heavy fluctuations elsewhere in the plant. 


A BIG IMPROVEMENT 


Only a few years ago, sudden variation of this much in plant load 
(equal to 25 per cent) would have wrecked the web on the paper 


machine. By expert application of advanced designs of voltage 
regulators, tied in with the operation of turbine-generator, motors 
and control, this achievement of keeping voltage stable (and speed 
constant) at the paper machine is made possible and practical. It 
is all the more remarkable in that the grinder motors are unusually 
large, whereas the blocks of power generated are of ordinary 
amounts—making a variation of 3000 kw a large proportion of 
the total generated. 


Equipment for new accuracy and stability in speed regulation and 

in voltage regulation is but one of the systems and improvements 

engineered by General Electric in its unrivaled experience and 

co-operation with paper and pulp mills and with machinery manu- 

facturers. For information on electrical applications, get in touch 

with the G-E office near you, stating the specific requirements at 
your mill, or write to Gen- 
eral Electric, Schenectady, 
New York. 


In Circle: 

Two G-E turbine-generators, 
and G-E switchgear generate 
and feed power to the complete 
plant, including grinders and 
paper-machine drives. 


Voltage regulator and control 
panel at Southland Mill —> 
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ine Drive 
— ae Jones panes — Paper-machine 
an -E sectional drive (fore- Switchgear a 
greens) in Southland Mill, Lufkin, pyranol Power Transform 


exas Turbine- generators 
winder Drive 
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>>> THE MIDWEST POWER 
CONFERENCE, held April 9-10 at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, attained 
the highest general attendance of its 
existence and showed a fifty per cent 
increase over last year. The Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Armour Insti- 
tute of Technology, in co-operation 
with several Midwest colleges and uni- 
versities and several local and national 
engineering societies, was attended by 
over 600 engineers, educators and pro- 
fessional men. 

Representing the paper industry at 
the Conference was Grover Keeth, 
chief engineer of Marathon Paper 
Mills, Rothschild, Wisconsin. Mr. 
Keeth presented an interesting paper 
on a very pertinent subject, “Paper 
Mill Power,” excerpts of which appear 
herewith. 

“It is evident from present day de- 
velopment and quality requirements, 
that the power load has already ex- 
ceeded the ability of the heat load to 
absorb by-product steam when the 
steam is produced at such pressures 
as were available when many existing 
mills were built. In selecting a suit- 
able pressure and temperature, each 
plant has a unique problem which can 
only be solved by extensive studies. 
In our case, we have made a heat 
balance for pressures all the way from 
150 pounds to 600 pounds. Also we 
have cost estimates for these several 
pressures and for voltage changes on 
the electrical side. These studies show 
us that 40 per cent of the steam re- 
quired is used by the digesters, 15 per 
cent in bleaching pulp, 3 per cent in 
the preparation of the pulp for the 
paper mill, and 42 per cent in the 
drying of the paper sheet. In our case, 
there is a seasonal variation of 35 per 
cent in the amount of steam required. 
This can readily be appreciated when 
it is known that we must keep the mill 
running with outside temperatures as 
low as 35 degrees below zero. The 
electrical distribution for the above- 
mentioned departments is as follows: 


a BIE irs 26% 
Beater and Jordans........ 32% 
Paper Machines .......... 22% 
Fresh Water Pumps...... 8% 
Miscellaneous .............. 5% 


“Electrical demands are fairly con- 
stant once the mill is started, so that 
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the problem of meeting peak loads, 
such as faces the central station, does 
not play an important part in paper 
mill power. The most upsetting sit- 
uation to many of us in Wisconsin 
as far as the electrical end is con- 
cerned, is the hydro power plant. This 
is caused by the extreme variation in 
output of the average low head hydro 
plant and it is most upsetting to any 
heat balance which we have been able 
to work up. Some improvement in 
this respect has been brought about 
by a rather extensive reservoir devel- 
opment on our northern rivers. 

“Going back to the matter of steam, 
we find the steam plants built in the 
last few years have raised the level of 
initial pressures and temperatures for 
general use in the industry. The 
process pressures may be roughly di- 
vided into three broad steps. The 4 
step used for digester cooking, hig 
temperature processes, and other _ 
cial uses is 100 lb. to 125 lb. (This 
pressure precludes the bleeding of 
steam from turbines when supplied at 
boiler pressures below 300 Ib. and also 
the use of the steam accumulator for 
supplying digester steam.) The inter- 
mediate step, 10 to 30 Ib., is used for 
dryers and special purposes, including 
building heat in severe weather. The 
low step is 2 to 5 lb. and is used for 
heating process and boiler feedwater, 
and for building heat. The specific 
pressures in each step depend on the 
product and processes of the individ- 
ual mills. 

“This would mean then that a tur- 
bine having two bleeding points, 125 
Ib. and 25 or 30 Ib., would take care 
of process requirements, but what 
about the generator end of this ma- 
chine? The first snag we run into is 
the hydro plant, and the next one is 
whether it is better to produce these 
additional kw. by steam going into the 
condenser or to buy them from the 

wer company. Our conclusion has 

to base our design on the firm 
power output of the hydro plant, dis- 
charge a minimum into the condenser 
of a bleeder turbine, and buy the re- 
maining energy. There still remains 
the problem of voltage which we have 
answered in one of our mills by cre- 
ating load centers which are supplied 
at 2300 volts. By so doing, we have 
avoided the e of replacing mo- 
tors and kept down copper size. 





ASSOCIATIONS 





“A satisfactory paper mill boiler 
plant must be able to follow a rapidly 
fluctuating steam demand. . . 

“Due to losses in condensate (obvi- 
ously the direct use of steam in the 
raw materials for cooking, bleaching, 
etc., consumes water) the amount of 
make-up water to the boilers is high. 
This puts more solids and dissolved 
salts into the boiler, which increases 
the carryover of water and solids with 
the steam when the load increases 
sharply. 

“The boilers should be designed to 
handle water with high concentrations 
and still produce clean, dry steam. 
They must be above all, reliable. A 
forced shutdown of the plant may 
spoil large quantities of material in 
process and Fae production sched- 
ules with consequent losses in plant 
earnings. Almost the entire plant de- 
pends on steam for its operation, and 
when the steam supply stops, even for 
a few minutes, the plant cannot ope- 
rate. 

“One problem in the pulp mill, 
which has held back the development 
of the recovery of by-product heat, 
has been the inability of ordinary met- 
als to withstand rapid corrosion caused 
by chemicals used in the process. Re- 
cent developments in chromium alloys 
are making available many types of 
equipment which originally could not 
be used.” e 


at 
/ 


May 14—Wisconsin River Valley 
Safety Conference, Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wisconsin. 

May 19-20—National Paper Box 
Manufacturers’ Association, —Twenty- 
second Annual Convention, Coronado 
Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri. 

May 23—Thirteenth Annual Fox 
River Valley and Lake Shore Safety 
Conference, Marinette, Wisconsin. 

June 18-20—American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents Associa- 
tion, Annual Meeting, Netherland- 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Aug. 20-23—Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry, Fall 
Meeting, Seattle, Washington. 

Oct. 7-11—National Safety Con- 


‘ gress and Exposition, Stevens Hotel, 


Chicago. 

Dec. 2-7—Fourteenth National Ex- 
position of Power and Mechanical En- 
gineering, Grand Central Palace, New 
York City. 
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SEND FOR BULLETIN 1000 
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Lime), 


Slime’s a nuisance all year round in many mills, but it's in the 


Dark green slime 
spot in 30-lb. green 
bond paper. En- 
larged 30 times. 
Courtesy Messrs. 
Murray M. Rubin 
and Milton L. 
Rubin. 


situation. 


spring and summer that slime is at its worst in almost all mills. 
If you've been messing around with hand operations, you know 
how much it costs you—and how poor the results are. 
There is one sure, easy and inexpensive way to lick this slime 


MAGNUS SLIME REMOVER 


circulated through the entire system, eliminates practically all 
hand cleaning work, because it penetrates and loosens all 


ASK FOR PAPER 
ILL 
PERFORMANCE 
DATA 


covering experience 
with Magnus Slime 
Remover and other 
Magnus Paper Mill 
Specialties. 


deposits, making them non-adhesive. More—it kills the bacteria 
and fungus growths that cause slime deposits. It converts all 
slime constituents to a stable, finely divided emulsion which 
rinses off quickly and completely. 

End that slime and “seconds” partnership and reduce your 
slime removal costs to the low level where they belong, with 
Magnus Slime Remover. 


MAGNUS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Cleani 
Sulfonated Oils, Emuls 
192 Seuth Avenue 


Materials, industrial Soaps, Metallic Soaps, 
iving. Agents and Metal Working Lubricants 


Garwood, N. J. 


@ MAGNUS CLEANERS 





ENTERTAINS LADIES 


“To the Ladies” might well 
have been the most appropriate toast 
on the evening of April 20 at the Park 
American Hotel in Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, when 180 members and guests of 
the Michigan Division of the Ameri- 
can Pulp and Paper Mill Superintend- 
ents Association attended the division's 
annual ladies’ night dinner dance. 

The affair has been enjoyed by in- 
creased members each year with this 
year marking an all-time high for at- 
tendance. 

Following the dinner, Chairman 
Lester Liberte welcomed the ladies and 
guests and explained that the Hawaiian 
leis presented to the ladies as favors 
preceding the dinner entitled them to 
rule the evening. The men were pre- 
sented with false noses, mustaches and 
colored glasses so that, ‘twas said, they 
would be able to see any situation in 
the right light. After this presenta- 
tion Mr. Liberte introduced the toast- 
master of the evening, Walter Hadley 
of the Sutherland Paper Company, 
who, in turn, introduced National Se-- 
retary Robert Eminger, Past National 
President, F. L. Zellers and E. J. 
Thom, who sat at the speakers’ table. 
Mr. Hadley also introduced Mrs. Paul 
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Fortier, whose husband was a former 
Michigan Division member. 

As a feature of the evening Walter 
Z. Harris and his assistant Ed. Russey 
entertained the guests for thirty min- 
utes with feats of magic. Music for 
the dancing following the entertain- 
ment was provided by Hyrtie Ghysels 
Orchestra and featured the lovely voice 
of Virginia Ghysels. Music during the 
dinner hour was furnished by the rov- 
ing accordionist, Earl Clason. 

Following the entertainment pro- 
gram each lady was presented with a 
gift from the Michigan Division. The 
gift consisted of paper specialties man- 
ufactured in Kalamazoo Mills. 


e 


The standard prescribed conditions 
for paper testing in the industry have 
received considerable study by the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry. For some years these 
standards have been 65 per cent rela- 
tive humidity and 70 deg. Fahr. After 
its extensive study, the Technical As- 
sociation solicited the help of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, 
and the Executive Committee of that 


body is conducting a survey to draw 
opinions from men in the industry 
who are well versed in such problems. 
They have been asked to answer the 
following questions: 

1) Does your company presently 
use 65 per cent or 50 per cent rela- 
tive humidity for (a) routine testing, 
(b) selling of paper according to spe- 
cifications ? 

2) If 50 per cent were adopted 
as the new standard by the entire in- 
dustry, would such a change cause you 
embarrassment or difficulty with the 
distribution of your products? 

3) If 50 per cent relative humidity 
were adopted as the new standard for 
‘LAPPI after general approval by the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, 
would you prefer to: (a) change to 
the new basis, or (b) remain at the 
present standard of 65 per cent? 


+ 
SUPTS. LOOK 
FORWARD TO 
21ST MEETING 


The members and associates of the 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Super- 
intendents Association are looking 
ahead to the twenty-first annual con- 
vention and exhibition with pleasant 
expectancy. This gathering will be 
held at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, June 18, 19 and 20. 

All details of the arrangements have 
not been announced, but those in 
charge promise papers that will be 
highly interesting and most helpful. 
Likewise, there is assurance that the 
entertainment features will be in line 
with the attractions usually enjoyed at 
these meetings. 

It is announced that instead of the 
Tissue Group holding its usual ses- 
sions, those interested in tissue will be 
taken to Middletown, Ohio, where they 
will have an opportunity to go through 
the plant of the Crystal ‘Lissue Com- 
pany, after which a round table meet- 
ing will be held. 

The exhibition is always one of the 
highlights of the superintendents meet- 
ings and it would seem it will be as 
important this year as before. Most of 
the exhibit space has been sold and 
this assures a fine display of the most 
up-to-date developments in paper- 
making equipment and supplies. 

The Netherland Plaza is one of the 
finest hotels anywhere, and as all pub- 
lic rooms are air-conditioned, those 
who attend will be able to sit through 
the sessions in perfect comfort. It is 
necessary, however, that those who 
plan to attend the meeting make their 
hotel reservations early. Those wishing 
to make reservations at the Netherland 
Plaza should address their reservation 
direct to the hotel. 
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CINCINNATI 


NEXT DOOR TO 


MIAMI VALLEY PAPER MILLS 


ATTEND THE 


21° ANNUAL CONVENTION 


AND 


EXPOSITION 


Largest 1940 Display of Paper Mill 
Machinery, Equipment and Supplies in U. S. A. 





THE AMERICAN PULP AND PAPER MILL 
SUPERINTENDENTS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 





NETHERLAND PLAZA HOTEL 


ALL PUBLIC ROOMS AIR-CONDITIONED 


JUNE 18-19-20 








NAMES «au#uNEWS 
Personals 


In commemoration of a thirty-year 
service record with the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Chester F. Conner and E. 
Peterson, sales promotion manager of 
the mechanical division, and manager 
of paper mill sales, respectively, were 
presented with service pins by J. H. 
Connors, vice president in charge of 
the mechanical division. 

Mr. Conner, a graduate of Buchtel 
college in Akron, joined the Goodrich 


E. Peterson 


company in 1910 as a sales correspon- 
dent. He was made Boston district 
manager in 1916 and in 1923 returned 
to the sales promotion department in 
Akron, being made sales promotion 
manager of the mechanical division in 
1930. 

Mr. Peterson is well known to paper 
and pulp mill men. He tad, the 
Goodrich organization in 1910 and 
was made a member of the company’s 
sales staff four years later. His busi- 
ness career was interrupted by the 
World War when he enlisted in the 
U. S. Army Engineering Corps. Mr. 
Peterson returned to Goodrich in 1919, 
becoming connected with the mechan- 
ical division sales staff. He has held 
his present post since 1929. He is a 
member of TAPPI. 
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Chester F. Conner (left) receives thirty-year service pin from J. H. Connors, vice president 
in charge of mechanical division, B. F. Goodrich Company. 


N.S.C. STAFF CHANGE 


A change in staff personnei at the 
National Safety Council, Chicago, has 
just been announced. J. L. McEnnis, 
Jr., has resigned as associate editor of 
Public Safety to become director of 
public relations for the Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute. 

Succeeding Mr. McEnnis is Frank 
M. Richardson, who leaves the Ameri- 
can Lumberman where he has been 
associate editor. 

* 


>>> Now a vice president of the 
American Writing Paper Corporation 
of Holyoke, Mass., is Edward C. Reid, 
who has been associated with the com- 
pany since its reorganization in 1937. 
Mr. Reid was elected to the executive 
post at a meeting of the board of 
directors on April 18, at which time 
all other officers were re-elected. 


FRANK G. HALL 
50 YEARS WITH 
STEIN, HALL & CO. 


“From Office Boy to President” 
might well be the title of the biog- 
raphy of Frank Griswold Hall, presi- 
dent of Stein, Hall and Company, 
manufacturers and distributors of 
starches, gums and dextrines. Mr. 
Hall celebated his fiftieth anniversary 
with the well-known company on 
April 6, at which time ioe and 
distributors of the New York concern 
tendered him a banquet at the Wal- 
dorf- Astoria. 


Mr. Hall was hired as office boy a 
half-century ago. He rose from that 
lowly post to stock clerk, salesman and 
finally partner. He became president 
of the company in 1918 when Stein, 
Hall and Company was incorporated. 

Mr. Hall received numerous gifts 
from company officials and distribu- 
tors in addition to hundreds of con- 
gratulatory messages. A unique feature 
of the banquet was the reproduction 
on the menus, of Mr. Hall's original 


Frank G. Hall 


letter of application for the job of 
office boy, under which was printed 
“He's Got The Job.” Toastmaster of 
the affair was Arthur L. Strasser, the 
company’s general counsel. 
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HEN you seek opacity, whiteness and 
brightness for your catalog, bond, 
tissue and board stocks, turn to TITANOX and 


you will find them. Three standard TITANOX 
pigments now available cover every situation 
that arises in the manufacturing of white paper 
products, and give better results in opacity, 
whiteness and brightness than heretofore have 
been obtainable. 


TITANOX-A (pure titanium dioxide), most 
opaque of all white pigments, produces these 
three desirable characteristics with minimum pig- 
mentation. TITANOX-B-30 (titanium barium 
pigment) as a filler or coating pigment, and 
TITANOX-C (titanium calcium pigment) for 
coating, have distinct advantages in opacity over 
ordinary white pigments. All these TITANOX 
products are exceptionally white and bright, have 
uniformly fine particle size, and are chemically 
inert. Their wide adoption by the paper industry 
indicates their particular adaptability to paper 
making processes. 
Our Paper Service Department will gladly 
assist you to obtain the maximum value 
from TITANOX pigments. 
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Cooperation. When a doubt appears in 
your mind regarding the proper TITANOX 
pigment for a given paper product, communi- 
cate with our Paper Service Department. Or 
if any problem arises in relation to the use 
of TITANOX pigments under any condition, 
bring it to headquarters. We are pleased to 
give full cooperation in technical problems. 
As the originators of titanum pigments, with 
a background of twenty years in studying and 
developing them, we are able to advise you 
with authority. 








TEA A ART NT Ct NE TEIN ttn st 


ALFRED HARRIS IS 
EIGHTY YEARS OLD 
The entire Harris-Seybold-Potter or- 
ganization held open house on April 
17 for its employees and their families. 
The occasion was the eightieth birth- 
day of Alfred F. Harris, chairman of 





Alfred F. Harris 


use board and co-founder of the 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, Cleve- 
land. 

In connection with Mr. Harris’ 
birthday anniversary a commemorative 
booklet—a birthday greeting from the 
employees to Mr. Harris—was pre- 
sented to the chief executive. In it 
was written a two-page tribute to Mr. 
Harris and to his brother, Charles, 
co-founder of the company, who is no 
longer living. In it also is reference 
to the “Modern Pioneer” award re- 
cently tendered Mr. Harris by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
for his development of the method and 
machinery of the offset lithographic 
method of printing (cf. THE PAPER 
INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD, p. 
1230, March, 1940). 

In addition to tendering birthday 
greetings to Mr. Harris, the booklet 
contains pictures of the first Harris 
offset press and the original Harris 
factory at Niles, Ohio. Pictures of the 
company’s present plants at Cleveland 
and Dayton (Ohio) are also included. 
From 1,200 to 1,500 ple took part 
in the open house celebration in honor 
of Mr. Harris. 

+ 


>>> Now sales manager of the plas- 
tics division of the Carbide and Chem- 
icals Corporation is George C. Miller, 
who has associated with the divi- 
sion since the early commercial devel- 
opment of “Vinylite” resins. 
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>b>D Associated with the paper mill 
department of Stein, Hall and Com- 
pany, Inc., New York City, Rolland 
D. Smith has been appointed New 
Orleans branch manager to succeed 
Hugh J. McKane who was fatally in- 
jured in an automobile accident last 
January (cf. THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
AND PAPER WORLD, p. 1200, Feb. 
1940). Mr. Smith is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan. He was for- 
merly connected with the French Paper 
Company, Niles, Michigan. 


» 


>b>D David J. Crikelair, well known 
in Pacific coast paper marketing cir- 
cles, has been appointed Pacific coast 
representative for the L. L. Brown 
Paper Company, Adams, Mass. Mr. 
Crikelair was formerly associated with 
the Los Angeles division of the Zeller- 
bach Paper Company and in his pres- 
ent position will maintain headquarters 
in Los Angeles. 


CAMERON SENDS 
MAN TO CALL ON 
WEST COAST MILLS 


R. W. Cummings, service manager 
ef the Cameron Machine Company, 
Brooklyn, intends to be on the West 
coast the latter part of this month call- 
ing on paper mills and paper convert- 
ing plants in an endeavor to give 
personal attention and service to 
CAMACHINE customers. 

The company believes this procedure 





R. W. Cummings 


will help each owner and operator of 
a CAMACHINE winder or rewinder 
to get the best service out of the ma- 
chine. Mr. Cummings feels this is best 
done by a personal call. 





>> To serve the Southwest and its 
growing industries, the Morse Chain 
Company, Ithaca, New York, has 
opened new branch offices at 1418 
Polk Street, Houston, Texas, with Boh 
Koch, formerly assistant sales manager 
at Ithaca, in charge. Mr. Koch, who 
had been in the latter post for the 








Bob Koch 


last five of his thirteen years wiu 
Morse Chain, will direct service and 
sales of the Morse line of power trans- 
mission products. 


? 


>> Arthur B. C. Drew has resigned 
his position as general superintendent 
of The Pairpoint Corporation, New 
Bedford, Massachusetts. Mr. Drew has 
not announced his future plans, and 
for the time being still resides in New 
Bedford. He is first vice president of 
the American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association. 


. 
CHAPIN MADE A 
“MODERN PIONEER” 


In recognition of his achievements 
in the field of industrial research and 
invention, William R. Chapin, man- 
ager of research for E. C. Atkins and 
Company, Indianapolis, was presented 
recently with the distinguished ‘“Mod- 
ern Pioneer” award. This signal honor 
was accorded Mr. Chapin for his pat- 
ents in the field of metal cement, 
among which are several covering 
processes which make it possible to 
cement high speed tool steel to lower 
grade steels. 

The “Modern Pioneer” award made 
Mr. Chapin is one of a number award- 
ed to outstanding inventors and re- 
search men who were chosen from 
hundreds of nominations by the Na- 
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tional Pioneers Awards Committee. A 
feature article covering this award pro- 
gram — in the March, 1940, 
issue of THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND 
PAPER Wor.pD. Mr. Chapin, in addi- 
tion to his latest award, also holds 
the highly prized “Albert Sanveur 
Achievement Medal” awarded by the 
American Society of Metals. 


° 


>>> Oliver M. Porter, secretary of 
the United States Pulp Producers As- 
sociation, has returned to his office, 
having successfully recovered from an 
operation which took him to the hos- 
pital immediately after the annual con- 
vention of the Association early in 


February. 
+ 


>>b> H. A. Porter, one of the best 
known men in the graphic arts in- 
dustry and vice president in charge 
of sales at the Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Company, celebrated on April 13, his 





H. A. Porter 


thirty-fourth anniversary with the com- 
pany. A sales and advertising conven- 
tion was held at the company’s Cleve- 
land offices in conjunction with the 


celebration. 
e 


>>> Now engaged in development 
activities on all applications of both 
ferrous and non-ferrous nickel-contain- 
ing alloys at the International Nickel 
Company, Inc., is F. L. LaQue, who 
has been assistant director of technical 
service on mill products. Mr. LaQue 
has been associated with International 
Nickel since 1927. Succeeding Mr. La- 
Que is Dr. William A. Mudge, for- 
merly works metallurgist of the com- 
pany’s rolling mill at Huntington, 
West Virginia, and who recently joined 
the company’s technical service “di- 
vision. 
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ST. CLAIR MADE 
CHIEF SALES ENGR. 
OF E. C. ATKINS 


J. A. St. Clair, since 1901 associated 
with E. C. Atkins and Company, 
Indianapolis, has been appointed chief 
sales engineer of the company’s indus- 
trial division. 

Mr. St. Clair started with the com- 
pany as shipping clerk and from that 





J. A. St. Clair 


post handled several supervisory posi- 
tions in connection with the company’s 
manufacture of various types of saws. 
For the past several years he has 
worked in the capacity of engineer 
and has had charge of the service de- 
partment. Mr. St. Clair has contrib- 
uted several important patented prod- 
ucts to the saw industry, his latest 
being the cup wheel radial grinding 
method of circular saws. 


od 


>>> James D. Fleming, formerly vice 
president and manager of the Grinnell 
Company of the Pacific, a subsidiary 
of Grinnell Company, Inc., Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, has been ap- 
pointed vice president and sales man- 





James D. Fleming 





ager of the latter organization. He 
has been associated with Grinnell since 
1919 and in his present post will con- 
tinue to manage the Pacific company 
but will be located at the company’s 
home office in Providence. 


Necrelogy 


The Rt. Rev. George Craig Stewart, 
bishop of the Episcopal diocese of 
Chicago and widely-known throughout 
the pulp and paper industry by virtue 
of his former connection, as chaplain, 
with the Salesmen’s Association of the 
Paper Industry, passed away in Chi- 
cago, May 2. 

Bishop Stewart, born of Scottish 
parentage in Saginaw, Michigan, in 
1879, came to Chicago as a boy of 
fourteen, worked his way through high 
school and was graduated from North- 
western University in 1902. In the 
years that followed, Bishop Stewart 
rose to become one of the most widely- 
known men of Chicago. At the time 
of his passing he was rector of St. 
Luke's church in Evanston. 

Keenly interested in industry and 
business, as well as his church work, 
Bishop Stewart is well remembered 
for his several inspirational talks and 
addresses made at Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion meetings. Many paper men will 
recall his address at the first fall meet- 
ing of the Association at which time 
the bishop spoke on “Constructive 
Salesmanship.”” It was in this talk that 
Bishop Stewart pointed out that “con- 
structive salesmanship must be business 
that is honest, kindly, helpful and that 
has time for the eternal values of life.” 
During the World War the bishop 
served in France as chaplain of evacua- 
tion hospital No. 6. 

Surviving Bishop Stewart are his 
widow and two sons, John Clyde and 
George Craig, Jr., who reside in 


Evanston. 


>>D Formerly president of the Do- 
minion Paper Box Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, Alfred Jephcott passed away 
at his home in York Mills on March 
30. He is survived by one son and 
one daughter. 


>>> Head of the MacLaren power 
and paper interests since the turn of 
the century, Albert MacLaren, 69, 
passed away recently as a result of an 
accident. Born in Quebec in 1870, 
Mr. MacLaren attended Upper Canada 
College, Toronto, and identified him- 
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Designed with extra strength | 
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vive servicing time. ....... .CUNKENHEIMER sronze GATE VALVES 


ARE ‘‘CORRECTLY ENGINEERED’’ FOR 
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From handwheel to pipe threads, there “are at 
least a dozen places to look for convincing evi- 
dence that LUNKENHEIMER BRONZE GATE 
VALVES first, give you more for your valve 
buying dollar... and then save you more on 
your valve maintenance dollar. Such features as 
unusually heavy body and bonnet construction, 
more powerful and accurately machined stem 
threads, exceptionally sturdy bonnet collar, extra 
deep stuffing boxes . . . these all combine to 
guard against failure at points where experience 
has shown that trouble is most likely to occur. 
Being an assembled job, with all units produced 
on a precision basis, any given part can readily 
be replaced from stock with full assurance of a 
perfect fit. Even comparatively small details, 
like beveled disc guides, to facilitate servic- 
ing, and the unique stem seat in bonnet, to 
permit repacking with valve wide open, play a 
part in the all-over economy of these quality 
products. You owe it to the profit side of your 
ledger to investigate the substantially greater 
value to be found in this line of “correctly 
engineered" bronze gate valves. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING! 


Naturally there are basic Lunkenheimer qualities, 
such as finer materials, continuous metallurgical 
research, painstaking manufacturing and testing 
processes, which cannot be seen in the products 
themselves. We do believe, however, that the 
purely visible qualities of Lunkenheimer valves 
will prove conclusively that they are inherently 
better able to serve you profitably. Won't you, 
therefore, ask our distributor's salesman, on his 
next call, to take a Lunkenheimer valve apart 
and compare it part-for-part with whatever sales 
you are now using? 
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self with the family business interests 
at an early age. In 1900 he succeeded 
_ to the presidency of James MacLaren 
Company, Ltd. He is survived by three 
daughters and two sons. 
° 

>>> Formerly vice president of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, 
Chester W. Alden, trafic manager of 
the Oxford Paper Company, Rumford, 
Maine, passed away April 20 at his 
home in Portland. He was 53 years 
of age and at one time was connected 
with the Russell Company of Boston. 


He had been a director of the New 
England Pulp and Paper Traffic As- 


sociation. 
- 


W. H. BACHERT 


William H. Bachert, president of 
the Coshocton Straw Paper Company, 
Coshocton, Ohio, passed away April 
27 at his home. He had been ill for 
three months. 

Born in Canton, Ohio, in 1863, Mr. 
Bachert came to Coshocton in 1890 
and was actively engaged in the straw 


paper manufacturing industry until the 
time of his semi-retirement in 1913. 
He retained his official connection with 
the company until his death. 

o 


>> Jobn H. Taylor, son of a ze 
meer papermaker in the Don Valley, 
Ontario, passed away recently at the 
age of 87. Mr. Taylor and his brother 
carried on the business of their father 
for many years. Mr. Taylor's father 
was reputably the first man in Canada 
to take out a patent for making news- 
print from wood pulp. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


WAR INCREASES THE 
DEMAND FOR 

The thatched roofs of Old England 
have provided an industry for reed 
gatherers for hundreds of years; now 
the war has made ncodvall § of thou- 
sands of acres still more valuable for 
with the shortage of paper these reeds 
are being pulped. 

The reed harvest at Norfolk Broads 
was almost finished in April and the 
cutters are hoping for a price of fifty 
cents a fathom or more and that the 
Ministry of Agriculture may be per- 
suaded to subsidize the new industry. 
During times of scarcity the reeds 
have fetched as much as a dollar a 
fathom. 

With the development of the indus- 
try, hundred of acres of derelict reed 
ground will be cultivated and it is be- 
lieved that the Norfolk Broads will be 
able to replace the 300,000 tons of 
esparto grass which hitherto has been 
imported every year for the paper in- 
dustry. 

Norfolk will not be the only county 
to benefit if the demand for reed grows 
as it is anticipated. Many of the east- 
ern counties, where the "ges is low- 
lying and abounding in fen and marsh, 
should produce sufficient reeds of 
similar quality to cover a large pro- 
portion of the demand. 

* 


According to press reports and 
other sources a substantial portion of 
the former Finnish pulp capacity has 
been acquired by the Soviet Union. 
The best information available indi- 
cates that about thirteen mills, with 
an annual capacity of about 392,000 
tons of wood pulp were lost by Fin- 
land to Russia. According to estimates 
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this represents, roughly, about nine- 
teen per cent of the total Finnish pro- 
duction. 

According to a British journal, the 
area ceded to Russia represents about 
61/4, per cent of the area of the Fin- 
nish Republic as constituted in 1919. 
The item points out that Russia has 
also gained partial control of the Sai- 
maa Canal, a waterway which has al- 
ways carried a large part of the Finnish 
timber and pulp exports, whose free 
passage will now depend on Russian 
good will. 

+ 
>>> THE CHINESE MILL, Ta 
Haw, located at Soochow, China, has 
resumed operations after a 21/,-year 
shutdown. The mill has registered 
with the Japanese-sponsored Kiangsu 
Provincial Government with a capital 
of 250,000 yuan (yuan equals about 
$.0683 United States currency). 

¢ 


>>> IN ORDER TO PROVIDE 
IRISH MILLS with paper to replace 
that formerly imported, the Govern- 
ment of Ireland will control waste 
paper prices and will also organize 
waste paper collection. Present prices 
in Dublin are based on British control 


prices. 
6 


>>> PLANS TO ERECT A PLANT 
for the manufacture of insulating board 
are reported under way in New Zea- 
land. No indication is given as to the 
approximate time of operation, al- 
though it is reported that an initial out- 
lay of $1,120,000 has been made. 
+ 


>>>» GERMANY NOW USES 
WASTE PAPER for the manufacture 
of oil cans, a ser pers of Com- 
merce release stated recently. In order 
to insure that these paper bottles for 
lubricating oils actually fill the re- 


quirements of the trade, they have been 
standardized. The bottles are made of 
paperboard which, in turn, is produced 
from the waste paper. 

°e 


>>> A NEW MILL is to be erected 
in Shanghai by the Japanese Federation 
of Rayon Manufacturers of Tokyo. 
The mill, which will cost about $2,- 
500,000 will have several large pro- 
duction units which will be completed 
during 1940. 


One of the interesting trends noted 
at the conclusion of the Leipzig Trade 
Fair, which was held in the German 
city recently, was the progress made in 
the utilization of basic materials de- 
rived synthetically. This progress, a re- 
port stated, was particularly noticeable 
in the textile field—both rayon and 
synthetic wool being in evidence. 

An improved Vistra fiber was dem- 
onstrated that showed a tensile strength 
and curling ability equal to natural 
wool, it is claimed. Other interesting 
features were: cans of pressed waste 
paper and cardboard, veneers of plastic 
lacquer on a paper background simu- 
lating wood grain, fishskin handbags, 
a clothes line of spun glass and water 
and acid proof barrels. Novelty effects 
in rayon, either alone or with mixtures 
of wool and cotton, appeared in a com- 
plete collection of fabrics and dress 
trimmings and in a great variety of 
colors. 

An attractive set of four stamps has 
been issued in honor of the Leipzig 
Trade Fairs. The stamps show various 
Fair buildings and an air view of the 
Engineering Fairs. About 115,667 
visitors attended the Fair this spring. 
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Significance of Bacterial 
Control in Paper 


C. N. BAKER, Consulting Engineer 


Any reference to bacteria conveys to the 
lay mind the idea of disease. Even health 
officials, who are trained to distinguish be- 
tween the significance of different types of 
bacterid, become apprehensive when the bac- 
terial content of a product is mentioned, 
particularly where it has any association 
with foods. 

Since milk is a most susceptible food to 
contamination and in view of the present 
development of paper containers for milk, 
let us draw a comparison between milk, the 
food, and paper, the container. 

The pulp from which the paper container 
is made originates from wood. In all chem- 
ical pulping processes the wood goes 
through a process which definitely sterilizes 
and removes all bacteria. There is a mini- 
mum of personal contact in the pulping 
process.. Furthermore, the pulp is usually 
handled in a dry state or a condition not 
conducive to the retention of pathogenic 
types of organisms. 


ing rolls which are steam heated to a tem- 
perature of 230 to 280 deg. Fahr., the usual 
temperature running about 260 degrees. 
The time required to pass over the dryers is 
usually about 3 minutes. The heat produces 
steam in driving the water from the paper. 
Compare this treatment with that for pas- 
teurization of milk at 143 deg. and 160 
deg., 100 deg. higher temperature for the 
paper. Furthermore, no personal factor is 
involved, because unless the temperature is 
maintained, paper is not made, while if 
there are defects in the pasteurizing equip- 
ment in connection with the milk, the milk 
may still pass through and go to the con- 
sumer. 

Pathogenic types of organisms do not 
survive the dryers on the paper machine. It 
is, necessary, however, that pure water be 
used on the calendar rolls, or other points 
at the end of the dryers, to be sure of re- 
taining the germicidal efficiency of the 
dryers. 

We now have the finished product, the 
milk ready for the market, and the paper 
board ready for making into the container. 
The Code of the U. S. Public Health Service 





A umber of th mted at th ual 
cling of the Technical Association held in New York 


City, Fe 
regular 


19-22, 1940, have been digested and 
ents will be published until all are 


presented. Some of these abridgments have already 
appeared in the March and April issues. 





Even though reused paper is contained in 
the stock make-up, this paper has usually 
been maintained in a dry condition so that 
there has been little opportunity for patho- 
genic types of organisms to remain in it, 
even though it might have been contami- 
nated. 

Finally the paper or paper stock is mixed 
with water before it goes to the paper ma- 
chine. Most mills have water supplies com- 
parable with municipal drinking supplies. 
The water is either treated in modern puri- 
fication plants or is secured from ground 
water sources. 

From the wet end of the paper machine 
the paper sheet passes over a series of dry- 


limits the bacterial content of paper used in 
making milk containers or milk bottle caps 
to 250 per gram. The same specifications, 
however, permit up to 30,000 bacteria per 
cubic centimeter in pasteurized Grade A 
milk. 

A paper milk bottle will weigh about 50 
grams, thus permitting a total bacterial con- 
tent in the container of 12,500. The quart 
of milk, however, may contain 28,380,000 
bacteria, 2260 times as many as are per- 
mitted in the paper container. 

The above analogy, however, is unfair to 
the paper because it would hold only in 
case the container were ground up and 
mixed with the milk, while, in fact, the 


milk only comes in contact with the surface 
of the paper which is protected and steril- 
ized with a hot coating of paraffin. 

A somewhat similar parallel may be 
drawn with public water supplies. Many 
large cities secure their public water sup- 
plies from polluted sources. The City of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is an example. This water 
passes through water purification plants 
consisting of filtration and sterilization usu- 
ally with chlorine. . 

The operation of the water purification 
plant is dependent for efficiency to a con- 
siderable extent upon the personal factor. 
Unless the filters are kept in proper con- 
dition and washed efficiently at the proper 
time, and unless the chlorine apparatus is 
maintained in perfect operation at all times, 
water may pass through which carries 
pathogenic types of organisms. In other 
words, in water purification, as in the pas- 
teurization of milk, the personal equation is 
an important factor. 

Unless the dryers are operating at prac- 
tically full temperature paper is not made, 
so the personal factor in the sterilizing ef- 
ficiency of dryers on a paper machine is 
eliminated. 

Even though the water is delivered from 
the purification plant in a sanitary condition 
it may become contaminated in its distribu- 
tion, as, for instance, the amoebic dysentery 
outbreak which developed in certain hotels 
in Chicago during the time of the World's 
Fair. In this instance the water system in 
the hotels was contaminated because of 
faulty plumbing fixtures. Likewise, milk 
may be contaminated in distribution, even 
though sanitary containers are provided. 

A report of the Joint Committee of the 
Public Health Engineering Section of the 
American Public Health Association and the 
Conference of State Sanitary Engineers in 
1934 contains data regarding the bacterial 
content of unwashed and washed glass bot- 
tles. The maximum bacterial count showed 
2,300 billion per quart bottle of 107 bottles 
examined, the minimum, 25 billion, and an 
average of 320 billion. The best method of 
washing left a maximum of 5.6 million, a 
minimum of 40,000 and an average of 1.6 
million. The washing, however, did not in- 
clude the chlorine rinse. 





BRASSERT Automatic STRAINER 
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n many exacting services, Brassert Automatic 
Strainers are showing notable efficiency in 


the continuous and automatic removal of suspended solids from liquids. 


Pulp and Paper Mills employ the Brassert Strainer for primary water filtra- 
tion. as well as for recovery and filtration operations where the percentage 
ef foreign matter in the fluids treated is high and the volume very large. 


These Advantages of the Brassert Strainer May Mean Lower Costs tor You 


The Brassert 
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uires minimum 
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g media 
porcelain or stainless steel discs—non- 
corrosive and easily backwashed. 


may be installed in or out of doors. ‘sates 


H. A. BRASSERT & COMPANY, 310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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This Paper Web Drying Fan. 

\ y Powered by a 100 H.P. Motor De- 
livers 90,000 Cubic Feet of Air per 

Minute of 180° Temperature. As 

the Air Supply Must Remain Ab- 

solutely Constant the Manage- 

ment Selected a V-Belt Drive. 

Gates Vulco Ropes Have Given 

Uniform Uninterrupted Service 


The 

. Since 1 
Concave Side andharmel 
IS A GATES PATENT 


Just by Bending Any V-Belt 


AS IT BENDS IN GOING AROUND ITS PULLEY 
YOU'LL LEARN OF A 





REAL SAVING 


.... in Belt and Power Costs 


As a V-belt bends, you can actually feel its sides change shape! 


What Happens The top of the belt is under tension and grows narrower (see figure 1, 
When a at left). The bottom is under pressure—therefore it widens. These 
V-Belt Bends stresses force a straight-sided V-belt to bulge in the sheave groove (Fig. 


life! 

Now look at figure 2. There you see how the concave 
side of the Gates Vulco Rope (U. S. Patent 1,400,539) 
exactly corrects this bulging. It insures a perfect fit in 
the sheave groove with uniform side-wall wear and, there- 
fore, longer life! It insures that the entire side-wall grips 
the pulley—heavier loads are carried without slippage— 
belts are saved and power consumption reduced. 


The Gates Vulco Rope is the only V-belt built with 
the patented concave side. 





1), and this produces uneven wear on the belt sides, resulting in shorter 


V-Belt 
in Sheave 
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The DURIRON Co. Inc. 
Dayton, Ohio 


Producers of equipment in the 
High Silicon Irons 


DURIRON and DURICHLOR 
and the Stainless Steels 


DURIMET ¢ DURCO KA2S 
DURCO KA2SMo 


and special alloys 


—all for corrosive service in 
the Pulp and Paper Industry 


You are invited to bring 
your corrosion problems 
to Booth No. 61 
during the 1940 National 


Convention at Cincinnati 


The DURIRON COMPANY, Inc. 


il OF fice and Plant 





DAYTON, OHIO 
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ONLY NASH VACUUM PUMPS 
HAVE ALL THESE FEATURES 





One Moving Element. Non-pulsating Vac- 
No Internal Wearing Parts. No 
Internal Lubrication. Handles Liquid With 
No Expert Attendance. 
Efficiency. Low Maintenance Cost. 


Constant 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 





Layson, Huffer, and Brannon conducted 
tests with 454 bottles from plants in differ- 
ent sections of the country with more ef- 
ficient washing. They state: 

“The unevenness in the bacterial count 
of bottles was very noticeable. In any case 
of 12 bottles there might be two or three 
sterile ones, while some of the others might 

* contain as many as 180,000 to 200,000 bac- 
teria per bottle. In three plants bottles were 
found which were uniformly low, the count 
being below 1,000 bacteria per bottle. In 
the rest of the plants, some of the bottles 
contained less than 1,000 bacteria per bottle, 
while others contained hundreds of thou- 
sands, and the rest of the counts were be- 
tween these extremes.” 

Similar tests with paper containers have 
shown nearly 90 per cent with no bacterial 
count and an average of only 2 or 3 per 
container for the remainder. 

Total bacterial count of paper used for 
food containers is without significance from 
the public health standpoint. Mere num- 
bers of bacteria have no health significance. 

Wherein then lies the significance of bac- 
terial control in paper and paper board? 

Under parallel conditions the total count 
may furnish somewhat of an index regard- 
ing cleanliness or housekeeping in the mill. 
It may also be used as an index in con- 
nection with slime control. This, however, 
is no new development. 

Notwithstanding the fact: that standards 
of the U. S. Public Health Service require 
a maximum count of 250 bacteria per gram 
in paper board used for milk containers and 
milk bottle caps, this standard is not 
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coupled with any standard method or tech- 
nique in analyses. The adoption of standard 
procedure and technique is imperative if 
comparable results are to be secured. 
TAPPI could render an excellent service in 
developing such. 


The Flocculation and 
Dispersion of Papermaking 
Fibers’ 


AUGUST ERSPAMER, Chemist 
P. H. Glatfelter Company 


The importance of formation in deter- 
mining sheet properties cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

Maximum fiber dispersion in the headbox 
of the paper machine and maintenance of 
this condition until the sheet is completely 
formed are desired in order to obtain opti- 
mum sheet formation. Proper design of 
headbox, slice, and inlet, based on practical 
experience and fundamental hydrodynamic 
principles, has been a step in this direction. 
In some cases, however, it has not been 
possible to obtain the desired formation be- 
cause of fiber flocculation effects which take 
place after the stock has passed the slice. 

In the case of white water recovery, on 
the other hand, maximum flocculation is 
desired in order to obtain the greatest effi- 
ciency. Further, flocculation undoubtedly 
plays an important role in increasing the 





(1) A portion of a thesis presented 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
of The Institute of Paper Chemistry for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
iearence College, Appleton, Wis., June, 


retention of fiber and filler on the paper 
machine itself. 

In his preliminary investigation, Woll- 
wage developed equipment and techniques 
which permitted a study of the flocculation 
of papermaking fibers in flowing suspen- 
sion. Alumina floc, low white water tem- 
peratures, deacetylated karaya gum, and 
low fiber consistencies were found to de- 
crease fiber flocculation markedly. Several 
factors, such as the presence of hydrophilic 
bentonite clay and wetting agents in the 
pulp and the degree of beating, increased 
the flocculation characteristics slightly but 
an increase in fiber length did not have a 
marked effect. 

The purpose of the present investigation 
was to make a more extended study of the 
factors involved in fiber flocculation so as 
to establish more definitely their relative 
effects. In conjunction with the use of the 
flocculation tester, the technique involving 
the formation of handsheets under stand- 
ardized conditions with the subsequent de- 
termination of formation has helped in 
determining the importance of the non- 
mechanical factors involved in sheet for- 
mation. 

Finally, an investigation of the electro- 
kinetic phenomena at cellulose inter-faces 
(fiber charge) seemed to offer a means to 
a clearer understanding of the fundamental 
causes of fiber flocculation. The marked 
effects brought about by nonmechanical fac- 
tors, such as are involved in the use of 
alum, Sveen glue, and deacetylated karaya 
gum, indicated that there was the possibility 
of existence of fiber to fiber adhesion forces 
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With The New Dodge-Timken 
Double Interlock Roller Bearing! 


The latest addition to the Dodge-Timken Pillow Block line is another 
outstanding example of the excellent results obtained when a specialist 
like the Dodge Manufacturing Corporation concentrates its experience, 
ability and resources on such a problem. 


Dodge-Timken Double Interlock Type Pillow Blocks meet a definite need 
in modern power transmission. They are especially designed for quick 
and easy application on ordinary commercial shafting where the loads 
to be carried are not as heavy as those requiring use of the Dodge- 
Timken Clamp Sleeve Type Pillow Block. 
























Their fundamental operating characteristics are the same as those of all 
Timken Bearing Equipped power-transmission equipment—smoothness; 
steadiness; prevention of power waste; radial, thrust and combined load 


capacity; freedom fram wear; and greatly 


simplified lubrication. 
TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


When buying new transmission units of any 
type make sure they have TIMKEN Roller 
Bearings. Then you will be sure of getting a 
full measure of dependability and economy. 
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drive. 
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Economy in maintenance and running costs. 
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No wooden parts to replace. 
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which are electrical in their ultimate 
nature. 

The flocculation tester developed by 
Wollwage [Paper Trade J. 108, no. 12:41- 
48; no. 13:25-34 (March 23, 30, 1939)] 
was used for the preliminary work in this 
investigation. 

In the handsheet study, which involved 
the making of handsheets under standard- 
ized conditions with the subsequent deter- 
mination of the formation, the Noble and 
Wood sheetmaking machine described by 
Coghill [Paper Trade J. 102, no. 9:27-44 
(Feb. 27, 1936)] was used. . Pulp at 2.5 
per cent consistency, which had been stirred 
for 7500 revolutions in the standard British 
disintegrator, was diluted to 1 per cent con- 
sistency, and stirred for 5 minutes with a 
small Lightnin’ mixer.. A volume of 500 
cc. of this suspension was taken and the 
stirring continued for two minutes before 
adding the stock to the headbox. When 
used, chemicals were added at this point. 

The Thwing formation tester (photo- 
electric) developed by Davis, Roehr, and 
Malmstrom [Paper Trade J. 101, no. 
4:31-36 (July 25, 1935)] was used to 
measure the formation of handsheets. 

The standard pulp employed was an un- 
bleached, quick-cook, Canadian spruce sul- 
phite. The chemicals used were C.P. alum 
[Alg(SO4)3.18H20], C. P. anhydrous 
aluminum chloride (A1Clg), C. P. tetra- 
sodium pyrophosphate (Na4P20,.10H2O), 
commercial Sveen glue, Turkey red oil, Du 
Pont Product BC, Onyxsan S$, and Duponol 
WA. Tapioca starch was cooked by heating 
to 90 deg. C. and locust bean gum disper- 
sion was prepared in the same way. 
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The results of the Sveen glue studies may 
be summarized as follows: 

Alum or aluminum chloride must first 
be added to the pulp suspension in order 
to obtain the Sveen glue flocculating effect. 
No effect is observed when Sveen glue 
alone is added to the pulp suspension or 
when the alum is added after the Sveen 
glue. Alumina floc or some other positively 
charged precipitate seems to be necessary, 
for when the pH is lowered so that no 
floc forms a dispersing rather than a flocu- 
lating effect is observed. When a strongly 
negatively charged precipitate, such as that 
formed by tetrasodium pyrophosphate, is 
present, the Sveen glue effect is inhibited. 

The results of both the flocculation tester 
and the handsheet studies lead to the con- 
clusion that the Sveen glue effect most 
likely depends upon the adsorption of the 
negatively charged glue by the positively 
charged alumina floc to bring about an 
isoelectric condition on the fibers. The 
effect of adding alum to the isoelectric 
fibers is to increase their charge and thus 
enhance dispersion. 

The addition of increasing amounts of 
alum to handsheets in the range of 0 to 45 
per cent (based on the weight of fiber pres- 
ent) first gave rise to a greater degree of 
flocculation, whereas the higher percentages 
caused dispersion. 

Tetrasodium pyrophosphate effected dis- 
persion, without an initial flocculation, 
when added to a tap water suspension of 
pulp, and the dispersing action was as 
great as that with alum. However, no 
effect was observed when the tetrasodium 
pyrophosphate was mixed with a pulp sus- 


pension in distilled water, and dispersion 
was brought about only by the addition of 
calcium chloride which formed a precipitate 
with the pyrophosphate. 

A study carried out with the flocculation 
tester showed that the flocculation charac- 
teristics of pulp were practically the same 
for the pH range 4.0—7.2. It can be safely 
said that pH variations in the paper range 
have a negligible effect on flocculation. 

Handsheet studies were carried out using 
a neutral rosin size. The alum content was 
constant at 5 per cent, and the pH was 
maintained at 5.2 by the addition of sul- 
phuric acid to the headbox. The results 
show that rosin size has an appreciable dis- 
persing effect. 

Clay (a hydrous filler) was found to 
flocculate pulp in the absence of alum, but 
calcium carbonate (a nonhydrous filler) had 
no effect. 

Starch flocculated the pulp fibers, even 
showing the effect in the absence of alum. 
Starch was found to be about as effective as 
Sveen glue in clearing up white water in 
which clay and fiber were present, although 
greater percentages of starch were required. 

Negatively charged wetting agents (Du- 
ponol WA and Turkey red oil) in the 
presence of alum and air, flocculated pulp 
fibers and caused them to float out of sus- 
pension, but positively charged wetting 
agents (Du Pont Product BC and Onyxsan 
S) had no such effect. The addition of 
positively charged wetting agents to pulp 
suspensions which had been dispersed with 
alum enhanced the dispersion, while the 

(Continued on page 176) 
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(Continued from page 172) 
negatively charged wetting agents caused 
flocculation. 

The effect of adding increasing amounts 
of Onyxsan S to a pulp was to cause 
marked flocculation at first, but larger 
amounts brought about dispersion. 

Locust bean gum, a hydrophilic colloidal 
substance, was found to be a very powerful 
dispersing agent, much more effective than 
deacetylated karaya gum. Its effect was 
evident even at low pH values and in the 
presence of 5 per cent alum, and, unlike 
deacetylated karaya gum, was not affected 
by agitation. The results of electrophoretic 
studies support the theory that hydration 
film is the controlling factor in the dis- 
persion of pulp by locust bean gum. 

Methylcellulose was found to have as 
strong a dispersing action as locust bean 
gum, and it is believed that, in this case 
also, dispersion is due to hydration film. 

A comparison of the effects of the various 
deflocculating agents reveals that a concen- 
tration of between 0.1 and 0.5 per cent 
locust bean gum is as effective in dispersing 
pulp as a decrease in temperature from 25 
deg. to 8 deg. C., as 1 percent deacetylated 
karaya gum, as 25 per cent alum, or as 5 
per cent Onyxsan S.. 

Martin and Gortner [J. Phy. Chem. 
34:1509-1539 (1930)] found that the elec- 
trokinetic potential of cellulose in benzene 
was zero, whereas the value was —.142 mv. 
in nitrobenzene. This value is quite large 
when compared with —5.8 mv. for the cel- 
lulose-water interface, and —19.9 mv. for 
the ethyl alcohol-cellulose interface. 

On the basis of these facts, experiments 
were carried out to determine whether the 
flocculation behavior of pulp in these vari- 
ous liquids was connected in any way to 
the known eletrokinetic potential values. 

The results prove that in the case of pulp 
with zero electrokinetic potential and no 
hydration film (the pulp in benzene) there 
is no stabilizing influence, and extreme floc- 
culation takes place. The pulp fibers in 
nitrobenzene have no hydration film, but 
the fact that dispersion takes place demon- 
strates that the charge on the fiber can 
maintain the pulp in a dispersed condition 
provided it is suffiiently high. 


Laborafory Evaluation of 


Paper Coating Raw 
Materials 
Cc. G. LANDES 
Stamford Research Laboratories 
American Cyanamid Company 


As there are few complete descriptions of 
coating material evaluation methods avail- 
able in the literature, it is proposed to 
cover in some detail an integrated procedure 
representative of good commercial Practice. 
Much of the material for this paper is not 
original, but is based on developments made 
in laboratories throughout the country. 

Below is given a complete list of the 
equipment and materials used: 

1) Pigment dispersion set-up, with suit- 
able containers and stirrers. 

2) Water bath, with temperature con- 
trol, for cooking adhesives, 

3) Thermometers, enclosed paper scale 
= type, range about 0 deg. 220 deg. 
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4) Test Sieve, U. S. Bur. Stds. No. 100 
(100 mesh), brass gauze, about 8 in. 
diameter. 

5) Viscosimeter, rotating cup or pipette 


6) Laboratory sheet coater. 

7) Hot air dryer, with thermostat. Pref- 
erably with forced air circulation. 

8) Torsion balance, 1-30 grams capacity, 
accurate to 0.01 gram. 

9) Constant temperature and humidity 
room (desirable but not absolutely neces- 
sary). 

10) Sheet supercalender. 

11) Gloss tester. 

12) Opacity tester. 

13) Color or reflectance measuring in- 
strument. 

14) Smoothness tester. 

15) Test ink for comparing receptivity. 

16) Test waxes. 

17) Microscope or magnifier. 

18) Standard rawstock, pigments, ad- 

hesives, and miscellaneous chemicals. 
- The general procedure for dispersing the 
pigments is as follows: The measured 
quantity of distilled water is placed in 
beaker or mixer, dispersing agents added if 
desired, and the stirrer inserted and started. 
The weighed pigments (allowance made for 
moisture) are dropped into the water and 
stirred for a period of two hours, during 
which time the adhesive is prepared. Occa- 
sionally the stirrer is stopped momentarily 
and the pigment scraped from the blades 
and sides of the vessel with a stainless steel 
spatula. 

Exact details of the most desirable pro- 
cedure have to be worked out to suit the 
requirements of each individual laboratory. 

Important factors in obtaining proper pig- 
ment dispersion are to adjust the solids 
content, working volume, and stirrer type 
or speed to the optimum points. It is very 
essential that the pigment mix be quick 
enough to offer a reasonable amount of 
resistance to the rotation of the stirrer 
blades. On the other hand, the mix must 
not be so thick that flow and circulation 
of the mixture is impeded. Speed of the 
blades may have to be varied occasionally, 
although 100-110 r..p.m. for the vertical 
stirrer is satisfactory in most cases. 

Of course, dispersing equipment such as 
ball mills, planetary mixers, and other types 
may be used if desired. The check on ade- 
quate pigment dispersion is in the grit test 
made on the finished coating color. A color 
which contains over 0.1 per cent or 0.2 per 
cent dry grit (based on the total dry solids 
weight) retained on a 100 mesh screen has 
not been dispersed properly, or possibly 
contains pigments of inferior quality which 
cannot be dispersed satisfactorily under any 
conditions. 

The following procedure covers the prep- 
aration of casein adhesives only. 

Casein usually is cooked with a water-to- 
casein ratio of 5 to 1, although occasionally 
a lower proportion of water may be neces- 
sary. The ratio given refers to weight of 
water to dry casein, and includes water 
required to dissolve the alkalies. 

A tare weight is taken on a glass beaker 
and thermometer, and the measured quantity 
of distilled water at room temperature 
added. The weighed casein (allowance 
made for moisture content) is added and 
soaked for 15 minutes. The mixture is 





stirred occasionally during the soaking 
period. 

Meanwhile, the alkalies, if solids, are 
dissolved in water and added to the casein 
while stirring continuously with the ther- 
mometer. The mixture is placed immedi- 
ately in the water bath (which is main- 
tained at about 150 deg. Fahr.) and 
brought up to 140 deg. Fahr, as quickly 
as possible. Stirring must be almost con- 
tinuous while coming up to temperature, 
but need be only occasional thereafter. A 
watch glass is then placed over the beaker 
to reduce scum formation. 

After one hour of cooking at 140 deg. 
Fahr. the casein “solution” is taken from 
the bath and cooled in the air or a cool 
water bath. Near the end of the cooling 
period the beaker, thermometer, and con- 
tents are weighed and enough warm water 
added to make up for evaporation. With 
the casein solution at from 100 deg—110 
deg. Fahr., and when the pigment has been 
dispersed ‘exactly two hours, the desired 
weight (by difference) of solution is poured 
quickly into the pigment mixture. About 
25 per cent excess casein is cooked so that 
the desired amount can be weighed easily 
by difference. 

After the casein is added the coating color 
mixture is stirred 30 minutes, stopping the 
stirrer two or three times to make certain 
that the blades and beaker sides are per- 
fectly free from lumps of material. At the 
end of the 30 minutes, special chemicals, 
such as preservatives, defoamers, dyes, 
eveners, etc., are added and the mixture 
stirred for 30 minutes longer. 

The color is then screened through a 
100-mesh test sieve, and the screened color 
returned to the agitator until used. The 
grit on the screen is washed for 2 minutes 
with a stream of distilled water running 
at a rate of 1000 cc. per minute, and the 
grit dried to constant weight at 100-105 
deg. C. in a weighing bottle. Samples of 
the screened color are weighed, and dried 
to constant weight at 100-105 deg. C. to 
obtain the dry solids content. The color 
solids test serves as a check on the accuracy 
of measurement of the various raw mate- 
rials used in making the batch. 

A viscosity test on the color after screen- 
ing gives valuable information relating to 
the working qualities of the mixture in 
question. For any particular laboratory 
coating machine a range of viscosities is 
found by experience which gives best 
spreading results. As the color usually is 
made a little on the heavy side, it is cus- 
tomary to thin down the mix with water to 
a suitable viscosity, before coating. 

Better spreads are obtained and pinholes 
eliminated by addition of an evener to the 
color at some convenient time such as sug- 
gested above. The proper amount and type 
of evener must be determined by trial. One 
per cent of soluble fine oil (a commercial 
oil of about 60 per cent solids containing 
pine oil and sulphonated castor oil) on 
the weight of dry pigment present has been 
found to give very good results. 

Details of color application vary accord- 
ing to the equipment used. The following 
brief description applies only to the Mar- 
tinson Laboratory Sheet Coater. The raw- 
stock is cut into sheets 9.5 in. x 10.5 in., 
and the sheets are weighed to the nearest 
0.01 g. on the torsion balance. The basis 
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weight is found from a table, and the 
weight and batch number are marked on 
the back of each sheet. 


The sheet is coated by fastening it in 
place on the apparatus, felt side up, pouring 
on a strip of coating color across the edge 
of the sheet nearest the coater blade, and 
immediately pulling the sheet under the 
blade with a smooth easy motion. The 
speed best suited for a good spread must 
be learned by practice. It is essential to 
obtain an even spread. Results should be 
judged by both general inspection, and by 
cutting the sheet into sections and weighing 
for uniformity of coat weight. 

Drying procedure may be varied to fit 
jocal conditions. A convenient method is 
to allow the sheet to air dry for 4 minutes, 
then place it in a forced draft oven at 
220 deg. Fahr. for 4 minutes. Interval 
timers are convenient for keeping close 
watch of the drying time. 

In adjusting the coat weight, two pro- 
cedures may be followed: The coated sheets 
may be held in front of a fan, after taking 
from the oven, until the weight stops gain- 
ing (usually about 5-10 minutes). The 
basis weight of the coated sheet is taken 
by means of the torsion balance, and the 
coat weight obtained by subtracting the 
rawstock weight. Another procedure is to 
select about three of the rawstock sheets, 
dry and obtain the average bone-dry basis 
weight. The first trial coated sheets are 
dried bone-dry and the dry coat weight ob- 
tained by difference. There is very little 
difference between the bone dry and air 
dry coat weights, and either method may 
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be used in setting the coater before running 
the sheets to be tested. 

The coat weight is adjusted to the desired 
value (15 Ib. basis 25 x 38-500 is con- 
venient) and a sufficient number of sheets 
coated for the required tests. Five sheets 
are used for the physical tests, and several 
additional sheets are made for visual ob- 
servation, filing, and to take care of spoil- 
age. The batch of coated and dried sheets 
is conditioned overnight at 65 per cent R.H. 
and 70 deg. Fahr., and the coat weight 
determined before calendering. Of course, 
on the actual test sheets the bone-dry 
method is not used. 

The sheet calender is adjusted approxi- 
mately to a standard pressure by using 
appropriate commercial samples of uncal- 
endered and calendered paper of an identi- 
cal lot. The uncalendered commercial sheet 
is run through the sheet calender, and the 
pressure adjusted until the finish of the 
paper is equal to that obtained commercially 
on the same grade. The experimental sheets 
then are run through the stack without 


‘changing the pressure or other conditions, 


and examined and tested as described below. 

Of the calendered sheets about 8 to 10 
of satisfactory spread and coat weight are 
selected from each trial batch. Five of the 
sheets are tested both with and cross grain 
for gloss, before the sheets are placed in 
the conditioned test room. The five sheets 
are then conditioned and tested for color 
or reflectance, opacity, smoothness, ink 
receptivity, wax pick, and sometimes varnish 
resistance. A minimum of ten determina- 
tions is made for the optical and smoothness 
tests, and five determinations for the other 
tests. The remainder of the sheets are 
examined by eye and with the microscope, 
and if desired can be tested by running 
proofs on a test press. Actual details of 
the test procedures may be obtained from 
the references, and instrument manufac- 
turers’ instructions. 

The advantages of laboratory evaluation 
methods such as those described are self- 
evident, and have been recognized and 
utilized by many leading paper coating 
laboratories. It is possible to predict with 
a fair degree of accuracy the performance 
of coating pigments and adhesives, and to 
develop suitable formulations based upon 
the performance data obtained. Of course. 
these data must be correlated with actual 
mill experience until such time as peculiari- 
ties of operating conditions in each mill are 
recognized and proper allowances made. 

It is agreed that the laboratory evaluation 
methods in use today have certain limita- 
tions and shortcomings. The fields in which 
improvements are most needed are as 
follows: 


1) The Laboratory Coater 

2) Pick Test for Surface Strength 

3) Ink Receptivity Test 

4) Physical Properties of the Coating 
Mix as Related to Spreading and Brushing 
Characteristics. 

The paper coating industry has broad- 
ened out tremendously during the past few 
years, both as to mechanical methods of ap- 
plying the coat, and with respect to the 
constituents of the coating mixture. These 
changes are making it more important than 
ever to have available accurate, quantitative 
methods of evaluating coating materials. It 
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is hoped that paper technologists, in co- 
operation with the laboratories of raw ma- 
terial and chemical suppliers, will continue 
to develop improved methods of testing 
and evaluation. 

The author wishes to acknowledge the 
assistance of Messrs. H. M. Annis, N. I. 
Bearse, and W. A. Kirkpatrick II, who 
made valuable suggestions concerning the 
methods described. 


The Stream Flow 
Vat System 


PHILIP H. GOLDSMITH 
Sales and Development Engineer 
The Pusey and Jones Corporation 

On any given cylinder machine there are 
only two main factors of formation under 
the control of the machine tender. The 
amount of mold-head is one of these fac- 
tors; the other is the relation between mold 
speed and stock flow around the forming 
length. The degree to which these factors 
can be controlled in actual operation limits 
the quality of the formation, the range of 
stock freenesses which can be formed, and 
the changes in “crossing,” etc. which can 
be produced at will. 

Since early days, two types of vats have 
been in most general use. The “overflow” 
or “direct flow’ type flows the stock in the 
same direction as the mold travel, and has 
a stock overflow on the upturning side. The 
“counterflow” vat feeds the stock counter to 
the direction of mold travel and needs no 
stock overflow. 

. Many variations have been tried, for ex- 
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Mother Nature was the chemist who formulated coal. 
With her usual lavish hand she created it in many 
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These are good stairs — but - 


@ At least no one will need to 
climb them for inspecting, packing, 
coiling and adjusting the stuffing 
boxes; for this is one of the many 
paper machines where Johnson Ro- 
tary Pressure Joints have ended 
stuffing box troubles. The sectional 
view shows the basic construction 
of these Johnson Joints. 
Two special, self-lubricat- 





THEY WON'T BE NEEDED NOW! 


pressure seal. Sealed by the pres- 
sure, they are self-adjusting. Equally 
important is the ball and socket 
design and the annular space 
around the outlet which provides 
for angular or lateral misalignment 
—greatly increasing joint life. 

There is a Johnson Joint for every 
machine with every type of drain- 
age—a joint that will save time. 
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ample, counterflow vats with stock overflow 
have been employed to form a very “grainy” 
heavy weight sheet at slow speed, such as 
heavy roofing felt. For building up cross 
strength, “‘cross-current” vats feeding axially 
to the mold were resorted to. Each type 
had its inception in an attempt to make the 
velocity conditions during formation as suit- 
able as possible for one particular product. 

When a machine must be slowed down to 
obtain good formation, or when the stock 
must be made slower, just to form properly 
(possibly with a “sweetening” of furnish to 
keep up to specifications for “folding,” etc.) 
we know that we are up against forming 
limitations. 

When more mold-head is needed to avoid 
making the stock slower a number of ob- 
stacles can prevent you from getting it. 

The counter-flow type of vat presents no 
opportunity whatever to vary the vat circle 
flow to suit the stock and speed. The faster 
the speed, the greater the relative movement 
of the mold with respect to the incoming 
stock. The result is a more and more 
“open” and disturbed formation and a con- 
stant increase in ‘‘grain.” 

The older direct-flow vats reduce the rela- 
tive motion between mold and flow but do 
not permit the flow speed to be varied as 
much as the machine speed. Consequently 
heavy weight sheets are often much more 
“crossed” than desired and thin or free 
liner plies of heavy weights tend to “wash.”’ 
Nor do such vats with fixed circles permit 
ideal relative clearances at front bottom and 
back of the vat circle. 

The goal of cylinder machine design to- 


day is to permit superior formation over a 
wider range of stock freenesses and ply 
thicknesses at higher speeds than heretofore 
and to permit control of fiber crossing to a 
greater degree. 

We may set up the following essential re- 
quirements of a modern vat system: 

1) All components of flow must be in- 

timately mixed. 


2) Air must not be entrained. 

3) The vat feed must be steady. 

4) The flow must be spread across the 
machine with exact evenness. 

5) The widest possibie range of “Mold- 
Head” should be available indepen- 
dently of circle velocities. 

6) The whole range of circle flow veloc- 


ities needed for all grades and machine 
speeds should be available and it 
should be possible to adjust the circle 
velocity at front bottom and back in- 
dependently. 

The developments taking place today will 
not surprise anyone who has followed re- 
cent trends in this field closely. The Stream- 
Flow Vat System is merely one which is 
designed to accomplish in the simplest and 
most complete manner the results above set 
forth. 

The Stream Flow Vat has an outer fixed 
circle which prevents leakage and an inner 
adjustable forming circle which permits es- 
tablishing ideal flow conditions all around 
the mold for widely different grades. 

The inner circle is a flexible one without 
hinges and takes on the smooth mathemat- 
ical curve of flexure for all settings. It is 
composed of non-corrosive metal and heavy 


enough to be damage proof. It is supported 
at only two points, allowing maximum flex- 
ing length. The bottom circle distance is 
varied by raising or lowering the back. The 
front, bottom and back circle distances can 
be set independently of each other. 

The whole cross sectional area of the 
molds is open into the vat ends. All flow 
passages are large. The white water is 
drawn from the middle of an ample cross 
pipe connecting the end chambers. The 
spill gates are operated jointly and can be 
lowered to the very bottom of the mold. 
Quick opening wash out doors give easy 
access to both circles at once. 

If changes in stock, product, or speed are 
desired, new settings are as easily made in 
a few seconds while running. 

One of the most neglected aspects of 
good formation has been the proper spread- 
ing of the flow across the machine. 

It is possible to spread a flow with exact 
evenness if the angle of spread is made grad- 
ual enough, especially if the cross sectional 
area is progressively reduced as the width is 
increased. This has been done in the past 
on single cylinder machines where there 
was ample room for an extended spreading 
length and has in each case been eminently 
successful. 

The “Flow-Spreader’’ provides the same 
results for any machine in a more simple 
and compact manner. It consists of a series 
of passes which widen out across the ma- 
chine and whose area is reduced at the same 
time. In ettect it is a long, smooth nozzle 
which is doubled back on itself to make 
it very compact and to allow the cover to 
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dr yer stacks 


also benefit by 


The Ross Vapor Absorption System for clearing dryer pockets of vapor has 
for years been practically standard equipment for pulp and board drying 
machines. The known advantages of this system are multiplied as the 
number of dryer tiers are multiplied. Contrary to a common impression, 
results show that the vertical stacked machines secure the same major 
advantages as do other types from this tried and proven method of increas- 
ing capacity and uniformity of drying. Write for our bulletin describing 
this system and its operation. 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH DETROIT 


ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LTD., Dominion Square Building, Montreal, Quebec 


Ross SYSTEMS 
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From March 1940 
Pacific Pulp 
& Paper Industry 


AN EXAMPLE OF 
STEBBINS SERVICE 


Materials and men are available at stra- 
tegic points to get on the job, whether for 
a new lining installation, a relining, or a 


- 


Stebbins Engineering 


and Manufacturing Co. 
Esstern Boulevard - Watertown, N. Y. 





























be thrown back for easy wash-up. Quick 
Opening wash out gates are provided at 
the bottom and an air vent connects to a 
quick-break fitting on the cover. There are 
no obstructions in the flow passages. The 
“Flow-Spreader” is usually placed in the 
basement or pit under the vat and thus 
takes up no additional machine length. 

The Up-Flow Head Box consists of an 
inner and an outer cone which are com- 
bined into the simplest form of a two-pass 
head-box. In contrast to older types of 
head boxes it has a maximum length of 
dam for quiet flow and its entire surface 
is effective for steady feed of the vat. 

The total combined and mixed flow 
moves upward in the inner cone, the veloc- 
ity being progressively reduced. The down- 
ward flow starts slowly and increases pro- 
gressively until the area of the underfeed 
pipe is reached. There are no dead corners 
whatever and wash-up is easy. 

The new stock from the screens, the 
white water and the circulating stock must 
all be combined before the flow is spread 
across the vat inlet. The dispersion must 
be uniform to produce uniform formation. 

The “Flow-Mixer” does its work sub- 
merged without the presence of an air sur- 
face. The cross sectional areas are reduced 
at the junction to force intimate mixing. 
Where conditions permit it, the screened 
stock is in addition fed to the suction side 
of the circulating pump. _.. 

Naturally pumps and piping must be 
ample for the most extreme sheets to be 
made. 

Controls for pump motors and all valve 
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handles should be placed on the operating 
floor. Each vat system of a multi-cylindw 
installation is a complete forming machine. 
The operator must run all of them jointly. 
If the machine tender is saved unnecessary 
steps he will save you money in less broke 
and shorter change time from one order to 
the next. 


Product-Planning in the 
Glazed and Fancy Paper 
Industry’ 
GERALD B. TALLMAN and 
ROSS M. CUNNINGHAM 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
The product-planning job—what products 
to produce, how to price them, how much 
and when to produce, requires the bring- 
ing to bear of skill and knowledge from 
all important divisions of a business— 
from designing, from production, from 
financing and from selling. 
Product-planning decisions are made con- 


‘ sciously or otherwise at all stages of a 


company’s history. A new enterprise makes 
a very fundamental product-planning de- 
cision when it selects a given type of busi- 
ness and invests in plant and equipment. 
Then it must decide what products and 
variations within product lines it should 
make. Later there come problems of re- 
design, of dropping products, of adding 
new products and sometimes of abandoning 
a dying industry and striking out into en- 
tirely new fields. Then, of course, there are 
always the day-to-day or season-to-season 
decisions of what specific designs, prices, 
sizes, and quantities of product shall be 
offered. 

Every company must be vigilant to ex- 
amine its own situation to see what dif- 
ferential advantages it possesses over com- 
petitors in the same field, as well as the 
advantages which the entire industry has 
over other industries whose products either 
satisfy the same needs or compete aggres- 
sively for the consumer's dollar. The nature 
of the advantages sought may differ, but 
each company must be sure that its advan- 
tages are substantial enough to permit 
profitable operation. The company must 
also beware of the short-lived character of 
such advantages and must be constantly 
alert not only to maintain them, if pos- 
sible, but to make certain that they are 
not losing their significance as profit fac- 
tors. Continual effort should also be de- 
voted to developing new competitive ad- 
vantages. 

For established companies continuous at- 
tention to redesign products along truly 
significant lines can serve several important 
purposes. In the first place, many industries 
have found it possible to attract new buy- 
ers and to stimulate replacement sales by 
steady improvement in performance, qual- 
ity, and styling of product. And this often 
has been accomplished with no increase in 

(1) The authors are conducting a study of 
product-planning problems in the glazed and 
fancy paper trade. or more visits have been 
made to almost all of the converters and to a 
number of jobbers, boxmakers and greeting card 
manufacturers. Of the information given, that 
part which is speci with the 
glazed and been ¢ ‘Paper industry was secured 

interviews on a_ confidential 


through per: 
basis. It is not ible, therefore, to make ref- 


erence to the activ'ties of companies by name nor 
to disclose specifically the sources of information. 


IP rTM ARE Re Ope e ome 








price, because during the same period of 
time production methods have become more 
efficient. 

In the second place, product redesign 
focuses the attention of prospective buy- 
ers on desirable design and use character- 
istics of the product which cannot be found 
in exactly the same degree or in the same 
combinations among competitive offerings. 
Thus price cannot be used as the sole 
basis of comparison and there is much less 
likelihood of price wars which result from 
the efforts of certain sellers to stimulate 
sales by price reductions. While consumers 
should be able to secure needed products 
and services as inexpensively as possible, 
there is no assurance that excessive price 
competition will achieve the most desirable 
result. 

A number of other objectives of product 
redesign may also be mentioned. Salesmen 
and distributors become bored with the 
same items and lose the touch of enthusiasm 
so necessary in successful selling. A new 
line, properly presented, has often had un- 
believable sales results. Then there is the 
occasional problem of re-establishing a 
price level which has been forced down by 
an emergency situation. 

Research concerned with product-plan- 
ning is not an isolated function. Rather, it 
is properly a part of the whole “keep alert” 
purpose of the business. In this activity, 
as in others, management that goes to 
sleep frequently does not awaken until it 
is too late. 

So much for a brief general discussion 
of the product-planning function in busi- 
ness. Let us now consider it in the glazed 
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NORMA-HOFFMANN “GreaSeal” Felt -Protected PRE- 
CISION Ball Bearings have the following outstanding 
advantages: 

Thick, closely -fitting felts between removable plates, form- 
ing an effective labyrinth against recessed inner ring. 
FELT SEAL REMOVABLE in its entirety, for inspection, 
cleaning, or renewal of grease. 

Wide inner and outer rings, with maximum contact on 
shaft and housing, make inserts in housing unnecessary 
and militate against slippage, looseness, and escape of 
lubricant past outer ring. 

Felt seal entirely within confines of both rings; therefore 
not exposed to injury. 

Seal construction avoids race distortion, assuring dimen- 
sional exactness and quiet running. 


Grease capacity ample for long periods. 


Write for the Catalog. Let our engineers work with yours. 


-AVFFMAN 
PRECISIVN BEARINGS 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORPORATION STAMFORD CONN {ie Fe 








NO MAINTENANCE 
IN AYEAR OR MORE 
OF OPERATION 


oe why mills 7. now instal- 
H M t Se 
Write nearest branch for UOT alec 
details and prices on highest quality, _ This new Murray Flat Screen is one of a number 
smooth cutting, tough edge-holding in continuous operation for over a year in a leading 
Chipper Knives, Paper Cutter Knives, paper mill without even a wrench being applied. Its 
Circular Saws, Slitters and Cutters. capacity is greater, stock cleaner, power less than other 
, types of equipment, aside from its minimum mainte- 
Si nds nance. This screen has a special drive developed to meet 
mo exacting and heavy-duty requirements at high speed—mod- 
Saw aod Steel ern equipment for the mill that must improve quality and cut 
Company operation costs to meet competition. Repeat orders from users 
of the New Murray Flat Screens testify to satisfactory perform- 
Fitchburg, Mess. ance. The ideal screen for pulp, paper, roofing and board 
1350 Cobenaiale Rd., mills. Write for complete details. 
on, ass. 
127 So. Green St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
311 S. W. First Ave.. 
Portland, 
228 First Sc., 


San Francisco, Calif. WAUSAU “~L WISCONSIN. 
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and fancy paper industry. This industry, 
with estimated annual sales of approxi- 
mately $9,000,000, is composed of about 
forty converters, most of whom are located 
in the northeastern section of the United 
States. The typical concern is of small size 
with sales of under $500,000 annually. A 
few converters sell direct to users through 
their own field sales force, but the majority 
use paper jobbers or a combination of 
direct sale in concentrated markets and 
jobber distribution in thin markets. 

Set-up paper box manufacturers repre- 
sent the largest single market and purchase 
about 60 per cent of all fancy papers sold. 
Second in importance are greeting card 
manufacturers who buy from 10 per cent 
to 20 per cent of total sales. The remain- 
ing markets are highly diverse and each 
accounts for only a small fraction of sales. 
They include such uses as gift wrappings, 
lamp covers, luggage coverings, display 
stands, and the like. 

Time does not permit a detailed explana- 
tion of the many types of papers which 
the industry produces nor is such an ex- 
planation necessary for this audience. 
Among the types most important in point 
of volume sold are white and colored 
glazed, fancy prints, flints, plates and lithos 
and white and black embossed. Other 
types of less volume importance but often 
bearing higher profit margins are the water- 
proofs, metal foils, micas, casein metallics, 
and pyroxylins. 

There are a number of factors which 
complicate the product-planning task in 
this industry. Most basic of these is the 


lack of growth among major markets for 
coated: and fancy papers. 

With a non-expanding market, competi- 
tion is naturally very keen with each con- 


' verter striving to maintain and to increase 


his share of the business. Price competi- 
tion has been especially keen on “standard” 
items with consequent low profit margins. 
The urge is ever present to develop items 
which are out of the price competition area 
and which will yield satisfactory profits. 

More attention is being given to attrac- 
tive packaging and there is a greater tend- 
ency for customers to demand exclusive 
rights to the use of individual patterns. 
One company reports that in the last ten 
years the number of individual items of- 
fered to the trade has increased from about 
400 to almost 10,000 with only a moderate 
increase in total sales. 

With this increase in variety of items 
there has been a natural shortening of the 
sales life of those items which sell in 
sufficient volume to earn profits. 

Perhaps most important is the trend 
toward the coating and finishing of papers 
by the base paper mills. A number of 
mills have seen in such lines an opportun- 
ity to escape from the low profit, standard- 
ized, tonnage products. Inasmuch as they 
cannot make short runs economically they 
have concentrated on the types of papers 
for which there is a fairly large demand. 
With larger runs than the average conver- 
ter as well as certain other cost advan- 
tages, these operators have secured large 
amounts of business formerly sold by con- 
verters. This has had a serious effect as 


such business aided substantially in spread- 
ing overhead expenses. One converter’s sales 
of white glazed paper used on shoe boxes 
and other volume business decreased during 
the past ten years to less than one-fifth of 
its previous normal amount. There is 
little likelihood that the members of the 
industry in their position as converters will 
be able to regain the lost business. On 
the contrary, there are many evidences that 
further inroads will be made into what con- 
verters have considered as their legitimate 
market. 

Then there is competition from litho- 
graphed box wraps on set-up paper boxes. 
Lithographing permits very attractive treat- 
ments, especially product illustrations, and 
many manufacturers have adopted this type 
of box covering, with a resulting decline 
in volume of coated papers used. Some 
competition is also encountered from un- 
coated papers due largely to their lower 
price. While significant in some instances, 
this does not appear to be as serious as 
the use of lithographed box wraps. 

Finally, there is some competition from 
improved and substantially more efficient 
processes for producing high gloss paper 
similar to flints. 

In view of the complications introduced 
in the product-planning task of fancy paper 
converters by limited markets, great variety 
and turnover of items, and strong competi- 
tion from without the industry, it is inter- 
esting to consider briefly what methods are 
in use and how the work has been or- 
ganized. 

Selection of designs for fancy papers is 
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SPECIAL CLAMP 
LOWER SLITTER 
Single or Double 

2 | Cutting Edge 


CHARLES KOEGEL’S SONS, INC. 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 











SIMPLICITY 
WOOD CHIP SCREENS 


Are screening chips and sawdust 
in many key plants in the United 
States and Canada. Every oper- 
ator is a Booster, because capac- 
ity and low cost operation is as- 
sured by a Guaranteed Simplicity 
Installation. 


SIMPLICITY ENGINEERING CO. 
Durand, Michigan | 
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IN STOCK... IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


When you need steel of any kind, a single bar or a carload, order from 
the nearest Ryerson plant. Write for Stock List. 

Bars, Sha Shafting 
S Tubi 


A Steel 


Tool Steel 

Rails, Plates Boiler Fittings i teel Floor Plates 

Sheets—Strip Reinforcing Babbit, Solder Safety Tread 
Ryertex water-lubricated Bearings give cleaner, more uniform 

lubrication. are some re = of Ryertex installations on 

J P nd ‘olis, grinders, Calendars, etc. 

tion. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 











* ¢ © but when you use Solvay 
Alkalies in the manufacture of your paper prod- 
ucts you can depend on their high quality . . . 
depend on their constant uniformity at all times. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Albalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston Charlotte Chicago Cinci i Cleveland Detroit New Orleans 
New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis Syracuse 
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.. DEPENDABLE 
is RIGHT! 


There are 21 definite points of 
superiority that make the 
Wright the dependable hoist it 
is. Users soon discover these 
points and value them. 





Every Wright Improved 
High Speed Hoist is fast, 
smooth and positive in action 
—because of Wright precision 
load wheel bearings. It is im- 
mune to corrosion—because of 
its full zinc coating. Its load 
chain always stays in the pock- 
et, regardless of operating posi- 
tion—because of the Wright 
safety guard. These are only three of the 21 points. The 
. others are equally important. 

Wright Trolleys are as dependable as Wright Hoists 
—made to give long, faultless service. 


Write for the Wright Catalog describing modern 
hoisting equipment in capacities from 4 to 50 tons. 


BUY ACCO QUALITY in Wright Hoists, Cranes and 
Trolleys; Tru-Lay Preformed Wire Rope; Reading- 
Pratt & Cady Valves; Campbell Abrasive Cutting 
Machines; American Chains; Page Welding Elec- 
trodes and Page Wire Fence. 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


In Business for Your Safety 








“AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
COMPANY, Inc. 
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UPPOSE heavy wrought pipe 
had been used in this installa- 
tion. It would have weighed about 
twice as much as Taylor Spiral Pipe, 
and it would have cost about twice 
as much installed. Yet—as every en- 
gineer knows—heavy pipe would 
not be a bit more satisfactory for 
this job of white water pumping. 
But why suppose? The simple fact 
is that heavy pipe has been used 
time and again where Taylor Spiral 
would handle the job at half the 
cost. The spiral seam in Taylor 
Spiral gives it high bursting strength, 


great resistance to collapse, and de- 
sirable rigidity. For all practical pur- 
poses the job is done as well or 
better than if pipe weighing twice 
as much had been used. 


Next time buy pipe by rating— 
not weight—and watch your pipe 
costs come down. Taylor Spiral Pipe 
is easiest to install, easiest to 
remodel when conditions change. 
Taylor Light Weight Fittings and 
Fabricating Service are the answer 
to the most intricate layouts. Ask 
for details. 


TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS 
General Offices and Works: Chicago, P. O. Box 485 
New York Office: 50 Church Street 


TAYLOR \ pit! PIPE 





governed largely by the intuitive judgment 
of individuals who occupy responsible posi- 
tions in the organizations. 

There is a widespread feeling among 
converters that selection of successful de- 
signs through any orderly or logical proc- 
ess is impossible and that a large amount 
of intelligent guesswork must always be 
present. They reason that long experience 
develops a discriminating judgment and 
that beyond this little can be done except to 
offer a sufficiently wide line so that there is 
a good chance of some items selling profit- 
able volume and carrying the losses on those 
which do not prove popular. 

Despite the frequency with which such 
comments were met, further questioning de- 
veloped that certain converters, and usu- 
ally the more successful ones, were nonthe- 
less following procedures which tended to 
supplement their intuitive judgment. 

Although supplements to intuitive judg- 
ment do help somewhat to narrow the area 
of guesswork and at least provide more of 
a logical basis than the converters them- 
selves are willing to claim, it still remains 
true that the product-planning task in this 
industry is handled in far from a scientific 
manner. Perhaps this is inevitably so, but 
we cannot fully agree. Unfortunately we 
have no detailed program to offer, nor do 
we expect to have when our study is com- 
plete. We do feel, however, that there are 
several things which the industry would do 
well to consider carefully and subject to 
experimentation. 

In the first place, converters should ap- 
praise their economic strengths and weak- 
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nesses as a group. Their real strength 
lies in their being flexible to meet the 
varied demands of a market too small and 
fluctuating to provide the stability and long 
production runs needed for economical op- 
eration of the larger base paper mills. Their 
chief weakness is inability to compete on 
volume papers which do not require a 
high degree of finishing skill. A major 
effort of converters should rather be to 
capitalize their advantages by doing the best 
job possible in the field where they have 
economic advantages. 

Another line of endeavor is new product 
research by the industry. An intelligent 
and carefully controlled program of diver- 
sification might well be considered. 

When all is said and done, probably the 
most practical forward step is to recognize 
that in this industry product-planning is a 
vitally important task and that capable per- 
sonnel should be sufficiently relieved of 
pressure of other duties to devote proper 
attention to it. Other industries have found 
definite placement of responsibility and 
adequate personnel to be essential. We see 
no reason why the same approach will not 
work in this industry. 


Standard Casein 
W. E. STRINGER, Sealtest, Inc. 

Early attempts at the manufacture of 
casein consisted of allowing a batch of skim 
milk to develop its own acidity through 
natural fermentation. In this self sour 
process, the skim milk is usually inoculated 
with lactic acid producing bacteria and by 
holding the milk at a favorable temperature 


for bacterial growth, the milk sugar is con- 
verted into lactic acid. When sufficient 
acidity has developed, curdling is effected, 
and the combination of “curds and whey” 
results. At this point, thé curd is broken 
up either by hand stirring or by heating 
with steam, or by both. After allowing the 
curd to settle, the whey is decanted. The 
curd is then washed with water, and the 
mass is hand stirred. After allowing the 
curd to settle, the water is drained. This 
operation of washing is repeated two or 
three times. The washed curd is pressed 
to remove excess water, shredded, dried and 
finally ground. Casein of this type is com- 
monly known as lactic casein. 


Another batch method of producing casein 
which is much faster than the self sour 
process is to effect quick coagulation of 
the skim milk by addition of a minerai acid. 
The procedure is to heat a vat of skim milk 
with live steam to about 95 deg. Fahr., then 
carefully distribute a known quantity of 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, diluted 1 
to 10 with water; and, by means of hand 
stirring, thoroughly mix the milk and acid. 
The result is an immediate coagulation of 
the milk. The curd is then washed, pressed, 
shredded, dried and ground as in the fore- 
going procedure. Casein of this type is 
referred to as grain curd casein. 


These two methods give a rought idea 
of how casein may be made. However, it 
can be readily understood that in any batch 
operations, either as just described or with 
modification of those methods, it is im- 
possible to produce a uniform product con- 
tinuously. 


The necessity of a uniform casein for 
use in the manufacture of coated papers led 
to the development of the Sheffield Con- 
tinuous Process. Elimination of variables is 
of prime importance in producing casein, 
and experimentation proved that control of 
both the precipitating temperature and the 
acidity at which precipitation of the casein 
took place, was largely responsible for the 
type of curd produced. We attain this 
control by the following procedure. 


The skim milk entering the system is 
pumped through a thermostatically con- 
trolled, internal tubular heater. Close con- 
trol of the precipitating temperature is thus 
effected. Skim milk enters the system at 
a temperature of 110 deg. Fahr. Hydro- 
chloric acid (sp. gr. 1.20) diluted with 
four volumes of water is used. A float 
valve arrangement for constant level of 
acid in the acid storage supply provides a 
means of adding the acid uniformly. A 
specially constructed mixing device for 
controlling the curdling of the milk is the 
most important factor in the process. This 
apparatus consists of a ceramic cylinder 
with a slotted opening in the top for the 
introduction of acid and a side opening 
through which the heated skim milk is fed. 
An arrangement of downward sloping 
baffles within the cylinder insures an in- 
stantaneous mixture of acid and milk. In 
order to fully complete the reaction, the 
flow from the mixing device enters a 
stoneware box also provided with baffles. 
Here a slightly prolonged reaction is ef- 
fected so that any unreacted skim milk 
may be acidulated and complete precipita- 
tion of casein obtained. Routine titrations 
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TILE CHEST 


Adapted for Use with 
Agi-flo Pump 


Gi ELE 


The Shartle Agi-flo agitates and delivers 
the stock. The Kalamazoo Glazed Tile 
Chest gives you the advantages of low cost 
storage and the utmost in cleanliness. 

More than 700 installations of Kalamazoo 
Glazed Tile Tanks now in use prove their 
unvarying dependability. For maximum 
efficiency plan to use a Kalamazoo Chest 
with your next Agi-flo, or any other type 
of agitator. Illustration courtesy of Shartle Brothers 

manufacturers of the Shartle Agi- 
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GLENS FALLS 
MACHINE WORKS, Inc. 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Rogers and Special 
Wet Machines 


Standard Wet Machines 
z 
Glens Falls Rolling Action 


TF. ) : Flat Screen 
GS EMBOSSER The A, D. Wood Saveall 
For tissues, cardboards, cover stocks, offset papers, liner 


Thickener, Washer and Water Screen 
boards and other paper materials taken off jumbo rolls 


- 

and delivered to the rewinder. 
Unit illustrated has single drum winder but same unit Glens Falls Decker and Decker Washer 
may be furnished with double drum or friction shaft winder. e 
Hud Sharp b s may be obtained in varied de- Glens Falls Rotary Sulphur Burner 
signs for any purpose. Hudson-Sharp steel embossing and « 
paper rolls are specially designed for any embossing purpose, Pulp Grin T or Four Pocket 

ders, hree 


MACHINE CO°GREEN BAY* WIS Write for descriptive literature 
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Frederick 


STOCK 


The FREDERICK IRON & STEEL COMPANY 
MARYLAND 


FREDERICK 


Centrifugal Pump Ly 


umping thick stoc 
Srrengea for belt drive. 
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WATERBURY FELTS 


Are Made By 


H. WATERBURY & SONS CO. 
ORISKANY, NEW YORK 


a 


Pulp and Paper Mill Screens 


of STAINLESS STEEL—COPPER—BRONZE— 
MONEL—CHEMICAL RESISTING ALLOYS 


Perforations that are accurate in size and ali 
ANY METAL » « ANY PERFORA 


ment 


<I dlaleifole be King 
PERFORATING ‘Ores 
565 4Fillmore St.,Chica go lll.,o11 4LibertySt., New York,N.Y. 











are constantly made to insure uniform 
acidity. 

From this point, the mixture of large 
clumpy curds and whey passes to an inclined 
screen trough through which the whey drains 
and from which the curds pass to an inclined 
screw conveyor. The function of this con- 
veyor is to provide an immediate separation 
of the curd and whey. 

At the end of this conveyor, the surface 
of the clumps of curds are substantially free 
of whey. They now drop into a beater 
arrangement wherein they are shredded into 
small particles by means of rotating beaters. 
A stream of water is sprayed on these par- 
ticles. At the same time, they are forced 
through a perforated plate on to a second 
inclined washing conveyor. The washing 
operation is accomplished by means of a 
spray of water from a line of nozzles along 
the side of the conveyor. This intimate 
washing operation thoroughly removes the 
impurities in the form of water-soluble salts 
and free acid, and contributes largely to the 
low acid, low-ash casein which is produced 
by this process. 

From the washing conveyor, the curds are 
discharged to a hopper. A novel feature of 
this hopper is that the back side of it con- 
sists of an oscillating plate that forces the 
curds continuously between a set of rolls. 
These rolls are arranged vertically and con- 
sist of an upper solid roll which is chromium 
plated and an under perforated brass roll. 
Excess water from the curd is removed 
through the perforated roll to a drain, and 
the pressed curd which adheres to this roll 
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is removed continuously by means of a 
wooden knife. Here it passes to an auto- 
matic grinding and spreading device. This 
apparatus continuously discharges the ground 
curds in a uniform layer on to trays which 
are then racked on a truck and sent to the 
tunnel dryer. The casein is quickly dried at 
a temperature of about 180 deg. Fahr. in a 
rapidly circulating current of air. 

The dried casein is finally ground to pass 
a 20-mesh screen and packed in 75 Ib. three- 
wall paper sacks. 

A good casein should be uniform in color, 
usually light yellow or creamy white; free 
from dirt and burned specks; free from 
objectionable odors; and ground to a uni- 
form mesh. It should also be low in ash 
content; low in free acid; free from the 
presence of fats; free from foaming ten- 
dencies; and easily soluble within the speci- 
fied degree of alkalinity. From the casein 
manufacturer's point of view these are the 
characteristics which determine the suitabil- 
ity of casein for use in coating papers. The 
paper coater, however, relies on an actual 
performance test run on a small scale. He 
desires a low viscosity, high solids-carrying 
solution which spreads easily without foam- 
ing. The highest pigment ratio at a given 
wax test is the goal, because this results in 
the best finish. 

Casein is a substance which has a normal 
tendency to hydrolize. Prevention of this 
hydrolysis will permit better results by the 
user, because hydrolysis of casein reduces its 
adhesive strength. By the Sheffield process, 
about thirty minutes is all that is required 


to convert the fresh skim milk into casein 
ready to be dried. 

Improper storage of casein may result in 
moisture contents, ranging from 4 per cent 
to 12 per cent, within the same room. Too 
low a moisture content is bad in that it tends 
to render the casein insoluble, while too high 
a moisture content increases the rate of hy- 
drolysis. Putrefactive odors should be re- 
garded as an indication of hydrolysis and 
breakdown of the casein, with its resultant 
loss in adhesive strength. 

The disputes over the proper solvents for 
casein apparently originate in the difficulties 
encountered in dissolving low grade caseins 
of non-uniform properties. Where high 
grade casein is available no problem is in- 
volved. It dissolves easily. The proper 
solvent is also dependent on the quality of 
the paper being produced. However, it 
should be stressed that extreme care should 
be given to the amount of alkali used, and 
the usual trend is to use too much alkali. 
Fifteen per cent of borax is usually recom- 
mended as the standard amount of alkali 
necessary to put casein into solution. How- 
ever, with the improved methods of manu- 
facturing casein, this appears to be too high 
a limit; and solubility tests on high quality 
casein made by a continuous process indi- 
cate 10 to 12 per cent solutions of borax 
are sufficient. The use of alkali in excess of 
that amount required to dissolve the casein 
will result in burning or darkening the solu- 
tion, loss in adhesive strength and loss in 
working life, regardless of the original qual- 
ity of the casein. 
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TROUBLE SHOOTER 
for Pulp Mills 


Connect your drying roll bearings to header lines with 
Rex-Bellows STAINLESS STEEL EQUALIZERS. Due to 
bellows construction, these units take axial as well as 
radial motion; require much shorter lengths to com- 
pensate for offset in piping; do away with necessity of 
looped connections and consequent frequent failures. 
These Equalizer units have all the qualities of 18-8 
stainless steel—corrosion resistance; durability; higher 
resistance to fatigue, vibration and continued bending 
movement. Available as straight bellows or in divided 
bellows form, with circular resistant welded fitting at- 
tached as illustrated. Write for information on these 
time-and-money-saving units. 


CHICAGO METAL HOSE CORP. 


Maywood, Illinois (Chicage Suburb) 








papermakers 
attention! 


Six publications that you 
can really use! 


Technology of Papermaking Fibers... ..... $ 00 
Pulp Bleaching .........---+++-eee0+5 00 
SPM faorey M Rubin end Mikon L. Rubin. «OO 
coy - +e 50 
MOGiy Wiles sc-neses0s+0-00. 50 
gas: | || postion eee 1.00 


NOW AVAILABLE POSTPAID FROM 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


59 E. VAN BUREN ST. - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Why experienced engineers 
send their speed control 
problems to Lewellen... 


The priceless experience of an advanced research and 
engineering staff is yours for the asking. Lewellen’s record 
book contains the solution to thousands of speed control 
problems entered over a period of 43 years. May we add 
the solution of your problem ? 


For example: Here's a unique application 
of Lewellen Speed Control where extreme 
flexibility is a necessity— 





One unit controls spindle speed—the other, feed screw 
speed. Both units are required to operate in verticle 
and horizontal position during the cycle of operation. 


The spindle control may be set for any desired speed. When the stop 
button is pressed, the spindle is reduced to minimum speed before 
the motor circuit is opened. Should the machine be stopped suddenly, 
the spindle will return to slow position before starting. Thus the 
spindle of this very heavy machine always starts at the slowest speed, 
then accelerates at a controlled rate, to the preset operating speed. 

Since the operation generates a certain amount of heat, the tem- 
perature of the material increases thereby causing it to clongate 
gradually and slowly. The speed of the feed screw is accelerated auto- 
matically and minutely, at the rate of elongation, to maintain the 
operation at a constant rate. 


@ This is another of the many instances where flexi- 
bility, precision, and accuracy are combined in 
Lewellen's solution to a speed control problem. Why 
not be certain that you are getting top efficiency 
from your production machines? With the appli- 
cation of Lewellen Speed Control unit costs are 
reduced—PROFITS INCREASED. 


—Call a Lewellen representative today! 
LEWELLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, COLUMBUS, IND. 


Lewrcllion 


| TRANSMISSIONS 
sei Speed! MOTOR PULLEYS 


* Lewellen knows speed control 
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Green Chromium Oxides 
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C.K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


Easton, Pen nsylvan ia 








HARDY S. FERGUSON & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Hardy S. Ferguson—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.I.C. 
Moses H. Teaze—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 


Consultation, reports LP AND PAPER MILLS 
al *} AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
STEAM AND HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
POWER PLANTS : 
DAMS AND OTHER HYDRAULIC 
STRUCTURES 























“READY 
DRESSED” MILL COGS 


LABOR SAVING—TIME SAVING 


GUARANTEED EQUIPMENT AT 50% SAVINGS 


VARI-SPEED VARI-VOLTAGE PAPER MILL DRIVE 
consisting of 150 HP Variable Speed 230 volt DC motor, 
200 KW Motor-Generator Set, complete with control equip- 


THE MOST 


ANY STYLE-OR 
ECONOMICAL size WANTED 
FILLING THAT WRITE FOR 
CAN BE PUT INSTRUCTION 
IN A MORTISE inion te 
WHEEL FREE 
Ready Blank 
Dressed Head 


QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 


ment. 


Send us your inquiries—for real savings 


CUICAGS ELECTRIC CO., 
1324 W. 22nd St., Chicago, Ill. 














FOR LOWER COSTS AND 
HIGHER PRICES 


ARTHUR B. GREEN, Engineer in Paper Making 
284 Harris Avenue, Needham, Massachusetts 


without risk, write: 














Bleach Sulphate Cylinder 
Papers 
A. B. MOORE, JR., Chief Chemist 
Crossett Paper Mills 

The purpose of this paper is to give 
specific information and experiences from 
an operation of approximately eight months 
duration in a field that is comparatively 
new in the South. To do this it is first 
necessary to outline the conditions and 
equipment which were factors in the re- 
sults obtained. 

The bleaching plant is a modification of 
the Thorne design, erected and equipped 
by Improved Paper Machinery Corporation, 
and operates on a batch system for the 
final hypochlorite stage—a fact which per- 
mits the production of a white and a semi- 
bleached pulp in close enough time inter- 
vals to be run simultaneously on the paper 
machine. The plant bleaches in either 
three or four stages as required. 

Two separate stock systems were avail- 
able to the machine. On one system the 
refining equipment consisted of Dilts Hy- 
drafiners connected in series followed by 
a No. 6 Miami Jordan; the second system 
was made up of two Vortex beaters fol- 
lowed by a No. 6 Miami Jordan. 

The machine is of conventional design 
pte triage watgsins neti by 90 in. 
cylinders, five primary and three straight 
presses. 

Bleached pulp as it leaves the bleach 
plant is a free stock, around 885 on the 
Schopper-Riegler freeness tester, and is 
characterized by a rapid Mullen develop- 
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ment curve in relation to freeness; an 
average maximum development falls be- 
tween 750 and 800 in the laboratory beater. 
The semibleached pulp develops similarly 
to natural kraft, i. e. relatively slow, with 
a peak Mullen reached near 700 freeness. 
Over bleaching, too high temperatures, in- 
complete washing or other improper prac- 
tices in the bleaching operation produce a 
degraded pulp fiber which reflects in de- 
creased strength, especially in tearing re- 
sistance. 

The bleached kraft, both semi and full 
bleach, exhibits the property of forming a 
close, dense sheet with a minimum amount 
of hydration. The term, hydration, is used 
to indicate a refining action opposite to 
cutting. A high density as compared to 
fourdrinier products is characteristic of 
cylinder machine operation, but this fea- 
ture is accentuated by bleached kraft to 
such an extent that even on the higher 
calipers that are ordinarily manufactured 
from a fairly free stock it is possible to 
obtain densities that are advantageous to 
a converter who desires a resistance to the 
penetration of liquid or a surface coating 
with a minimum penetration into the body 
of the sheet. 

In processing bleached and semibleached 
gtades, one of the first questions asked by 
the converter is, will it print? Probably 
the best answer is that from the trade 
itself. Since the establishment of the va- 
rious grades the answer has been very 
favorable with the possible exception of 
the lower calipers of white lined, semi- 
bleached back which gave annoying diffi- 


culties in the beginning. However, better 
control of stock preparation and formation 
have given very encouraging results. 

Bleached lined cylinder boards have long 
been converted into more specialized car- 
tons for the food, drug, and can trades, 
but usually with an unbleached sulphite, 
but sometimes groundwood filled back or 
with a chip back. The same board when 
made from bleached and semibleached kraft 
pulp has been found to give an all-round 
stronger sheet—one on which the caliper 
may be lowered from one to three points, 
depending on the original caliper, and still 
produce a carton of equal or greater strength. 

The high density as determined by the 
Gurley Densometer indicates a sheet that 
is very weli adapted to any kind of product 
that must have a maximum resistance to 
liquids or to waxing processes in which 
there is an advantage, in retaining as much 
was as possible on the surface. 

What has already been said in regard to 
the strength characteristics of bleach lined 
semibleach back boards applies to the solid 
bleached board for carton conversion. Just 
recently the first order of solid white con- 
verter tag has been manufactured and 
while it is yet too early to comment on 
the market possibilities, preliminary exami- 
nations show a sheet that follows the 
strength motif of the other grades. 

Because of high machine direction stiff- 
ness, which concentrates rigidity where it 
is needed, and of relatively low calipers in 
comparison with Fourdrinier papers, which 
saves space, cylinder papers are very suit- 
able for file folders. 
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KNIFE GRINDING SERVICE 


The Oldest - The Most Widely Employed - The Newest 


Precision ball bearing spindle, roller bearing knife 
mounting, universal range for any type of slitter 
knife, wet or dry grinding. 

Extreme Accuracy—Pronounced Economy 


Slitter Knife Grinder 


For long knives, short knives in 
multiples, heavy knives, light knives, 
doctor blades, and all straight or 
bevel grinding, from the heaviest re- 
quirements in stock removal to the 
extreme in accuracy and light cuts. 

Preloaded precision ball bearings, 
automatic lubrication. The very latest 


in all respects. 


Send for free general catalogue covering all saw and knife fitting service — to the 
pioneers in the industry — 


COVEL-HANCHETT CO.-—Big Rapids, Mich., U.S.A. 




















PuysicaAL EXAMINATIONS 
In INpusTRY 


(Health Practices Pamphlet No: 2) 


® Advantages of Physical Examination 
® Examination Forms 
® Examination Procedure 


® Methods for Making Routine Physical 
Examination of Male and Female Applicants 


® Examination Classifications 
® Acceptance Standards 

® Causes for Disqualifications 
® General Considerations 


A copy of this pamphlet will be sent FREE to any plant safety 
director or executive on request. Just drop a line on company 
letterhead, to PAPER and PULP SECTION. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, tre. 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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High Pressure Porosity 
Tester 


A new model of the Gurley Densometer, 
arranged to give convenient readings on 
glassine, waxed paper, cigarette tissue, con- 
denser tissue, and other porous but dense 
sheet materials, has been announced by 
W. & L. E. Gurley, Troy, New York. In 
the operation of this instrument, air, under 
uniform pressure, is forced through an area 
of one square inch of 
sample, and the time 
noted for the pas- 
sage of a given vol- 
ume. The air 
pressure, equivalent 
to 12 in. of water, 
is furnished by a 
graduated inner 
cylinder or piston, 
floating in mercury 
contained in the 
outer cylinder. The 
inner cylinder is 
standardized as to 
volume and weight, 
and is graduated to 
5 cc. Readings are 
taken by a stop 
watch as the grad- 
uations pass the top 
edge of the outer 
cylinder. 

The air is con- 
ducted through an open-ended tube ex- 
tending through the mercury to the surface 
of the sample, through which it escapes. 
The sample is clamped between the orifice 
plates having optically flat contact surfaces. 

Minimum readings with this instrument 
require only about one-twentieth the time 
required by the regular Densometer, and 
hence make this test applicable to a wider 
range of papers. 


Paper Roll Truck 
Barrett-Cravens Co., 3250 West 30th 
Street, Chicago, Hlinois, has announced a 
paper roll truck of unusually unique de- 
sign. The truck is of all welded construc- 
tion. It consists of two vertical supporting 








members, two spindle supporting arms, a 
spindle, two front and two ‘rear wheels, 
and a framework and handle arrangement 
to complete the assembly. The two vertical 
supporting members are toothed to engage 
the spindle supporting arms so that they 
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can be adjusted for rolls of any diameter 
from 48 in. to 96 in. The front wheels 
are 9 in. in diameter; the rear wheels, 
which swivel, 4 in. in diameter. All wheels 
are mounted on anti-friction bearings. The 
truck is available in three different inside 
clearances, namely: 36, 42, and 48 in. 

To lift a roll, the truck without spindle 
is made to straddle it. Then the spindle 
is run through the eye of the roll, the 
spindle arms raised to slightly higher than 
the spindle’s height, and the truck moved 
forward, the rear end being lifted at the 
same time so as to engage the arms under 
the spindle ends. Next, the operator bears 
down on the handle, and, as the rear 
wheels contact the floor, the roll is lifted 
and becomes entirely supported by the 
wheels. 


Drum Winder Collar 


Gilbert & Nash Company, Inc.,: Menasha, 
Wisconsin, has announced the develop- 
ment of a safety collar for drum winders. 
The collar, built to customers specifications, 
consists of an expansion chuck and a back 


. 2 2 « 


member. The chuck (see illustration) in- 
cludes (1) a threaded head, (2) a collet 
against which the threaded head is drawn, 
(3) a housing for the collet (4) and an 
expansion nut that draws up the core align- 
ment. A spanner wrench, supplied with 
the collar, is used to pull up the threaded 
head. 


Fluid Mete: 

The Cochrane Corporation, 17th Street 
and Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has announced an area type meter for the 
measurement of flow of fluids having char- 
acteristics of viscosity, corrosiveness, solu- 
bility, etc., which are beyond the scope of 
the customary orifice type flow meter. The 
body of this meter, installed as an integral 
part of the pipe line, contains a weighted 
disc which is positioned by the velocity of 
fluid through a tapered throat section in 
such a manner that the disc travel is directly 
proportional to flow rate. Attached to the 
weighted disc is a rod and iron core, the 
latter of which traverses the field of two re- 
actance coils surrounding the pressure tube 
of the meter body. These coils form a re- 
actance bridge when connected electrically 
to similar coils in the indicating, recording 
and integrating instrument, and form the 
means of transmitting the measurements to 
any desired distance from the meter body. 
Measurement is accomplished in the record- 








NEW EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


ing instrument by use of the galvanometer 
null principle as applied to the Cochrane 
electric flow meter. The meter is made in 
different combinations of indicating, record- 
ing and integrating features to suit particu- 
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lar conditions, and may be equipped with 
pressure and temperature elements to record 
on the same chart with flow. Styles are 
available for wall, column or flush panel 
mounting. 


Chlorine Pump 

Milton Roy, 3160 Kensington Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has announced 
a pump for the handling of hypochlorite 
or chlorine solutions. The capacity of 
the pump ranges from 1 g.ph. to 10 
g.p-h. against pressures up to 100 “b. The 
pump is of the displacement type; its ca- 
pacity may be regulated by adjustment of 
the length of pumping stroke. 


Full-Rotation Box Grab 
and Tramrail Carrier 


The Cleveland Tramrail Division of 
The Cleveland Crane & Engineering Com- 
pany, Wickliffe, Ohio, has developed a 
full-rotation box grab and tramrail car- 
rier for the conveying of a wide range of 
materials. 





There is a twin-hoisting unit for raising 
and lowering the boxes; a gear-motor 
drive for rotating them to any position; a 
handwheel for clamping the boxes in posi- 
tion and a push-button station for the con- 
trol of all operations. 

The grab can be furnished for loads up 
to 5 tons, including box, grab and mate- 
rial. 
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WATERBURY 


The importance of fine quality felts is universally rec- 
ognized in the manufacture of paper. The quality, 
speed and long life of the felts have a definite influ- 
ence on production costs as well as paper quality 
and finish. We are greatly pleased with the universal 
acceptance of our felts in the paper industry through- 
out the country. 


For finest quality felts—that assure long life, depend- 


able service and high speed production—select felts 
made in SKANEATELES FALLS, N. Y. 


The Waterbury Felt Co. 
SKANEATELES FALLS, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: Used Vacuum Pumps. Three Type L-9 Nash 
Hytor Vacuum Pumps. three 100 HP, 865 r.p.m., 2300 
Volt, Squirrel Cage Induction motors with Starting equipment, 
Texrope drive. All very good condition. Pump Performance 
Curves available. Address Bert T. Yeager, Commissioner, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota. 











MIDWEST 
AUTOMATIC PRECISION BEATERS 


W rile {or Details 


THE MIDWEST-FULTON MACHINE CO. 
Dayton, Ohio 








VEST POCKET POWER PLANTS 
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Satisfactory Services Always Guaranteed. 
FERGUSON ENGINEERS 
Power Specialists 


Monadnock Bidg., Chicago 
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ilts 
MACHINE WORKS Inc. FULTON, N.Y. 
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An accurate count of mesh is necessary 
to the securing of proper drainage. 


Experience Alone 
Cannot Produce 
Quality Wires 


Not unaided, because experi- 
ence needs other helpers. You 
must have adequate man 
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power and equipment, too. 
Above all, you must have a 
fixed determination to turn out 
a product in which every “‘de- 
tail’ has been carefully ac- 
counted for. Since the begin- 
ning in 1903, Lindsay policy 
has insisted upon painstaking | 
attention to the many supposed i 
“small things’ which, added (| > 
to larger phases, spell quality. ‘3 ; 
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fE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING £0. 
: ‘ Serving the Paper Industry Since 1903 ; ered é 
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FEATURES « 





A No. 251 
“Sheft-Tite” 
Felt Rell 


No other roll can match “Shaf- 
Tite’s” strength and long life— 
due to its patented shaft anchor- 
age. Many letters and repeat 
orders testify to customers’ com- 
plete satisfaction with these rolls. 
They are light, easy to handle, 
and ROHUNTEX treated to re- 


sist rot. 


RODNEY HUNT 
MACHINE COMPANY 








38 Maple St., Orange, Mass. 


Phosphate Comparator Set 

W. H. & L. D. Betz, 235 West Wyoming 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has 
announced a simplified comparator, desig- 
nated as the Betz Junior Phosphate Com- 
parator Set, for determining the soluble 
phosphate content of boiler water. The set 
consists of a wooden cabinet, removable 
comparator block with two permanent 
(maximum and minimum) color standards, 
two graduated mixing tubes with rubber 





stoppers, two graduated test tubes, one 20 
cc. vial and graduated pipette, one extra 
graduated pipette and nipple; one 2 in. fun- 
nel with extra long stem, one box No. 5 
Whatman filter paper, one 16 oz. bottle 
Molybdate Reagent, one 1 oz. bottle Stan- 
nous Chloride (Concentrated), together 
with complete instructions. 

- The manufacturer states that a complete 
determination can be accomplished with 
this set within three to five minutes. 
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Infrared Drying Lamps 


A new line of infrared drying lamps, de- 
signed for industrial drying and heating 
jobs, has been announced by the Westing- 
house Lamp Division, Bloomfield, New Jer- 
sey. The new line includes a 250-watt lamp 
with pear-shaped clear glass bulb and me- 
dium screw base; a 250-watt reflector dry- 
ing lamp in inside-frosted R-40 bulb, also 








with medium screw base; and 500 and 
1000-watt lamps in clear glass, globular 
bulbs, both with medium bipost bases, for 
heavy duty work. All are designed for use 
on 105 to 120-volt circuits. With the excep- 


"tion of the reflector drying lamp, all should 


be used in conjunction with especially de- 
signed aluminum or gold-plated reflectors. 
The reflector drying lamp is a self-contained 
lamp and reflector, incorporating a metallic 
reflecting coating which is applied to the 
inside of the bulb, then hermetically sealed 
in the bulb, and thus protected from dust, 
dirt, moisture and deterioration. Rated lab- 
oratory life of each of the new lamps is in 
excess of 5,000 hours. 


Elevator-Conveyor for 
Granular Material 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, has announced an eleva- 
tor-conveyor unit for the handling of coal, 
sawdust, dry chemicals, and other similar 





materials. Known as the Mass-Flo elevator- 
conveyor, the unit consists of a series of 
solid pivoted flights spaced on a single 
strand of chain and the arrangement housed 
within a steel casing. The unit is self- 
feeding and self-cleaning. 


Double Inferlock 
Pillow Block 


Dodge Manufacturing Corporation, Mish- 
awaka, Indiana, has announced a pillow 
block, designated as the Dodge-Timken 
Double Interlock Pillow Block, for mount- 
ing on ordinary commercial shafting. This 
pillow block uses a special duplex Timken 
roller bearing with long extended inner 
race-ring extending completely through the 
housing, thus providing a completely en- 
closed bearing. To secure the bearing to the 
shaft on which it is mounted, collars with 





two setscrews spaced at 120 deg. are placed 
on the outside of each end of the inner race- 
ring. These setscrews pass through un- 
threaded holes in the race-ring, bear directly 
on the shaft on the one side and clamp the 
race-ring directly against the shaft on the 





other side. This pillow block is made in 
both expansion and non-expansion types. 
The cap and base are machined at the joint 
to insure an accurate fit. The base of the 
outer housing also is machined. Labyrinth 
seals are provided to retain lubricant and t 
protect bearing against foreign material. 


Safety Insole for Foot 
Protection 


A flexible insole, built of two layers of 
overlapping steel strips molded in rubber- 
ized fabric, has been announced by Mine 
Safety Appliances Company, Thomas, Brad- 
dock & Meade Streets, Pittsburgh, Pa. This 
insole, designated as the M. S. A. Safety 
Insole, is supplied in full sizes from 6 to 
12 inclusive. According to the manufac- 
turer, the insole is remarkably light and 
flexible, bending freely with every move- 
ment of the foot, and yet fully capable of 
preventing injury from penetration of the 
boot-sole by sharp pointed objects. 


Ball Mill of Welded Steel 
Construction 


Abbe Engineering Company, 50 Church 
Street, New York, New York, has an- 
nounced a ball mill of welded steel con- 
struction with shell of high carbon or 
chrome manganese alloy steel. The unit, a 
style GPH mill, is mounted on pedestals 
with broad feet. The pedestal on the drive 
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end has the motor base built integral with 
it. A geared head motor rests on a ma- 
chined base. In addition, there is an inching 
magnetic motor mounted brake and a push 
button control for starting, stopping and 
inching the mill to desired position and 
holding it there for charging or discharging. 
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A COPY OF CATALOG GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION AND ENGINEERING DATA SENT UPOR REQUEST. 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


GEORGE F. HARDY 
Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Member—Am. Soc. C. E.—Am. Soc. M. E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 
Consultation—Reports— Valuations — Estimates — Paper 


and P Mills — Hydro-Electric and Steam Power 
Pla jans and Specifications 














TRIMBEY MACHINE WORKS 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Knotters — Pulp Screens — Float Valves — Consistency Regulators 
—Weight Regulators—Color and Alum Meters—Metering Systems 
















CARTHAGE MACHINE CO. 
Carthage, New York 


Machinery for Ground Wood and Chemical Pulp 


SWENSON 


EVAPORATORS & FILTERS for Pulp Mills 


SWENSON EVAPORATOR COMPANY 
15653 Lathrop Avenue 
Harvey (Chicego Suburb), Ill. 
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45,000 GALLONS DAILY 


For the Cost of 3 Packs 
of Cigarettes 


I orty-eight miles south of Mem- 
phis, for the Illinois Central System, 
a Layne Well Water System is pump- 
ing 45,000 gallons of water daily for 
the equivalent cost of three packs of 
cigarettes. Three years of continuous 
operation has brought no shut down 
for repairs: no expense of upkeep. 
This is typical of low cost operation 
and efficiency of Layne Well Water 
Systems. 

Other Layne installations are pro- 
viding up to 20.000.000 gallons of 
water daily at an even lower gallon- 
age cost. Such performance is evi- 
dent proof that years of experience 
and highest skill have combined to 
produce wells and pumps of outstanding quality and efficiency. 

Layne Well Water Systems are in use in all paris of the 
world. They are available in sizes to provide from a few thou- 
sand to many millions of gallons daily. 

Any City, Factory. Paper Mill, Oil Industry, Railroad. Irriga- 
tion or business official may secure a complete file of bulletins. 
catalogs and folders on Layne Well Water Systems. without 
obligation. by addressing. 


LAYNE & BOWLER. INC. 
Dept. P, Memphis. Tenn. 


paine 


Pumps & WELL 
WATER SYSTEMS 


For Municipalities, Industries, 
Railroads, Mines and Irrigation 
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Abstracts of 3 Swedish papers are given. 
In the first, experiments for obtaining the 
highest possible yields of alcohol are dis- 
cussed. There is no advantage in direct 
hydrolysis of spruce chips with sulphurous 
acid over those of a modified sulphite diges- 
tion. In either case, 60-70 liters of absolute 
alcohol were obtained. The alcohol yield 
rises when the calcium content of the cook- 


ing liquor is kept low, and the delignifica- ~ 


tion allowed to proceed to a low chlorine 
number. Maximum alcohol yields were 
obtained when an easy bleaching pulp was 
formed in a single-stage cook, using the 
lowest possible lime content in the liquor 
and cooking for the shortest possible time. 
The pulp, however, is of inferior quality, 
although still suited to certain lower grades 
of paper, like newsprint. Beyond this 
cooking stage a low viscosity pulp is ob- 
tained which lends itself to use as a feed 
for cattle and horses (but not hogs). In 
such cases too, due to protracted cooking, 
the alcohol yield decreases. In the second 
paper, studies are recorded which entail 
optimum cooking conditions for obtaining 
highest alcohol yields in a two-stage cook, 
without injury to pulp quality or yield. 
Low lime and relatively high sulphur diox- 
ide content were used in both stages. It 
was important that at least 75 per cent of 
the sugar formed be removed during the 
first stage, with the discharge of waste 
liquor, without an intermediate washing 
prior to the second phase of the cook. This 
was found to be possible in vertical but 
not in horizontal commercial digesters. 
When cooks were carried out on a labo- 
ratory scale, an intermediate wash had to 
be included to insure freedom from burnt 
cooks, due to the higher concentrations of 
sugar. The liquor concentration in the two 
stages is regulated depending on the pulp 
qualities desired. When easy bleaching 
pulps are to be produced, a very low lime 
content may be used, and the alcohol con- 
tent rises to about twice that of a one-stage 
cook. For the formation of stronger pulps 
a higher lime content is required, and then 
the possible alcohol yield decreases. In 
general it may be said for two-stage cooks, 
that pulps can be produced by them with 
properties identical with those found in 
pulps produced in a single stage process, 
while the alcohol yield is doubled. The 
third paper is a critique of the other two. 
Here the investigator was able to obtain 
72 liters of absolute alcohol for every 
1,016 kilos of strong sulphite pulp (Roe 
number 9.8) and 105 liters of alcohol for 
the same amount of easy bleaching pulp 
(Roe number 2.5). He therefore ques- 
tions the advisability of introducing modi- 
fications into the one-stage or two-stage 
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cooks, which give only slight advantages in 
alcohol yield and which generally yield a 
poorer pulp quality, with increased pro- 
duction costs. (1) D. Johansson; Svensk 
Papperstidn. 42, 582-8; (2) H. Nihlen. 
Ibid. 42, 593-9; (3) C. R. Bergson. Ibid. 
43, 2-4 (Jan. 1940) through Bull. Inst. 
Paper Chem. 10, 213-4; 262 (1940). 


Sweet Sorghum Pulp 

Italian industrial experiments with sor- 
ghum stalks, using a monosulphite cook, 
gave a pulp that could be bleached with 
hypochlorite containing 3-4 per cent active 
chlorine. The bleached pulp yields after 
removal of medullary rays and short fibers 
approached 35 per cent. By mechanical 
improvements, present yields on dry mate- 
rial could be increased to about 50 per cent. 
C. Levi and E. Debenedetti. Atti. X° congr. 
Intern. Chim. 4, 155-6 (1939); through 
C. A. 34, 2169 (1940). 


Ozonization in Formic Acid 

This is a preliminary study carried out 
by the authors before attempting to study 
birch formic acid lignin. It was found 
that when ozone acts on such substances as 
maleic acid, vanillin, or veratric acid dis- 
solved in ethyl acetate, the compounds 
formed are products in which the aldehyde 
groups are largely oxidized. On the other 
hand, formic acid as solvent, has a remark- 
able tendency to protect the aldehyde group 
from oxidation to the carboxyl group. Thus 
in formic acid, maleic acid is oxidized 
only to glyoxylic acid; while vanillin and 
veratric aldehyde are in large measure re- 
covered after ozonization. R. M. Dorland 
and H. Hibbert. Canadian J. Research. 
18, 30 (1940). 


Hydrogenation of Sulphite 
Waste Liquor 

Waste liquor which had been acidified 
with sulphuric acid was treated with steam 
at 100 deg., and evaporated to dryness, a 
procedure which later saved much hydrogen 
since half of the fixed sulphur was removed 
as SOe. The yield of this initial material 
was about 70% of the weight of dry resi- 
due obtained simply by direct evaporation. 
This initial material was then suspended in 
a heavy oil (obtained in the hydrogena- 
tions), in such a ration that the solid to oil 
was 2:1. At the temperature range of 140- 
170 deg. C. the consumption of hydrogen 
was first noted. On heating further, up to 
300 deg. C. the hydrogen used up is neglig- 
ible, but consumption is again noted above 
300 deg. Heavy oils, in good yield, with 
the virtual absence of light oils were ob- 
tained when tion was carried out 
not above 340-350, but a sharp increase in 
low boiling fractions occurred when the 


temperature was raised above 400 deg. Such 





light oil fractions boiled below 150 deg. 
By heating for 6 hours at 350-400, a total 
yield of 55% oils were obtained of which 
40% were light. Below 350 the light oil 
fractions were not over 8% of the total. A 
solid residue, containing 50% ash and car- 
bonaceous material remained after the 
hydrogenation. This amounted to 18%. So- 
called destructive hydrogenation must be 
preceded by thermal decomposition, where- 
as controlled hydrogenation, as exemplified 
by the reduction of hydroxyl groups in con- 
verting hydroxy into fatty acids, must be 
carried out at temperatures below those of 
thermal decomposition. This thermal de- 
composition appears to take place at 270- 
280 deg. P. A. Bobrov and L. I. Kolotova. 
Compt. rend. Acad Sci. U. S. S. R. 24, 46-8 
(1939) (in English). Through C. A. 34, 
884 (1940). 


Changes in Properties of 
Wood and Cellulose on 


Grinding 


There is a correlation between reactivity 
of cellulosic materials and their fineness of 
division. Beechwood, ground in the so- 
called Vibratom mull, gives a fine powder 
on dry grinding (particle size is 1-2 
microns). After grinding, these particles 
are separated on short treatments with 
water, alcohol, and ether. Compared with 
wood pulverized in a crusher where the 
particle dimension is 270 microns X 1.5 
mm., the reactivity is considerably greater. 
Under normal methylation, the fine powder 
takes up 36 per cent methoxyl in one step, 
while the coarse particles take up 24-7 per 
cent. This more completely methylated 
wood is almost entirely soluble in benzoic 
acid. On acetylation the fine powder (using 
acetic anhydride and pyridine) yields a 
wood acetate with 40 per cent acetyl. Cellu- 
lose fibers are also much more reactive 
after grinding. K. Hess, K. P. Jung, and 
K. E. Heumann. Naturwissenschaften 27, 
770-1 (1939) through C. A. 34, 2170 
(1940). 


Slime Control in a 
Paper Mill 

This deals with the control of slime at 
the Ontario Paper Co., Ltd. Four types 
of slime producing organisms were found, 
and these could be checked by the judicious 
use of chloramine. The white water from 
the groundwood decker sump was treated, 
as well as the water returned to the paper 
machine, white water from a sulphite decker 
sump, and the general fresh mill water 
supply. During the colder months, the 
chemical consumption was about 1.87 Ib. 
chlorine and 0.16 Ib. NHg per ton. During 
the summer months, this requirement rose 
so that at a maximum it became respectively 
3.54 and 0.295 Ib. As the temperature of 
the fresh water supply dropped, this could 
be reduced to 2.26 and 0.147 Ib. Cl and 
NHg3. There are savings in this treatment 
due to increase in the production of finished 
paper, due to higher machine efficiency, 
lowered stock losses, and decreased labor 
costs where fewer wash-ups and pipe line 
cleanings are required. Power and steam 
consumption also decreased. J. M. For- 
rester and F. G. Kirby, Pulp and Paper 
Magazine of Canada, 41, 83-6 (1940); 
through Bull. Inst. Paper Chem. 10, 259 
(1940). 
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PAPERMAKING 


IN THE UNITED STATES—Compiled by 
James Atkins, Registered Patent Attorney 


Inquiries should be addressed to James Atkins, Munsey Building. Washington. D. C. 


PATENTS 


V Type Bedplate for 
Paper Pulp Beaters 

Patent No. 2,174,774. Archer Le Roy 
Bolton, North Andover, Mass., assignor to 
John W. Bolton & Sons., Inc., Lawrence, 
Mass., a corporation of Massachusetts. Ap- 
plication July 8, 1936, Serial No. 89,540. 
3 Claims. (Cl. 92—22). A bodily trans- 
portable bedplate made up of angular hold- 
ing knives which are so bent that their 
ends converge from the front toward the 
center of the back at a relatively small 
angle with the base; intermediate knives 
between the front and back bent holding 
knives which converge from the front toward 
the center of the back at a relatively great 
angle with the base; together with means 
to hold the bedplate assembly together as 
a bodily transportable unit. 


Industrial and Paper- 
Makers’ Felts 

Patent No. 2,165,772. Patrick H. Walsh, 
Boston, Mass., and Percival T. Gates, Mont- 
clair, N. J., assignors to Drycor Felt Com- 
pany, Belleville, N. J., a corporation of 
New Jersey. Application May 4, 1937, 
Serial No. 140,652. 1 Claim. (Cl. 28—4). 
As a new article of manufacture, paper- 
makers’ felts in the form of an endless 
belt for use in papermaking machinery, 
made by needling a plurality of fleeces to 
a base fabric, said fabric consisting of non- 
stretching ply strands forming the warp, 
with cable twisted strands constituting the 
filling, a plurality of fleeces needled to the 
opposite surfaces of said base material, the 
top surface comprising a closely needled 
smooth fleece for carrying pulp material, 
and the bottom surface comprising a fleece 
of coarser form permitting drainage from 
the pulp material therethru free of clogging, 
and said coarser fleece constituting a wear- 
resisting surface for driving over pulleys. 


Paper 
Patent No. i Xe 164,445. Adam E. Bridge, 


Franklin, Ohio, assignor to The Black- 
Clawson Company, Hamilton, Ohio, a cor- 
poration of Ohio.- Application December 
5, 1935, Serial No. 53,026. 3 Claims. (C1. 
285—10). In combination, a hollow ro- 
tatable roll having a hollow jouznal shaft 
providing communication to the interior of 
the roll, a stationary steam supply fitting 
having a steam supply chamber in com- 
munication with the passage in the journal 
shaft, a condensate withdrawal means in 
said passage supported by said fitting and 
having an extension reaching to a low 
point within the roll, a pipe for with- 
drawing condensate from said fitting, said 
shaft having a shoulder extending out- 
wardly from the shaft axis and providing 
an abutment face facing toward the roll, 
said fitting enclosing said shoulder and hav- 
ing an abutment face facing away from the 
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roll, packing between said shoulder and 
fitting and normally held compressed by the 
pressure- of the steam supplied to said 
fitting the packing having a conical abut- 
ment surface interfitting with one of said 
faces, said shoulder packing and fitting 
maintaining the fitting coaxially with the 
shaft, spring means holding the shoulder 
and fitting yieldingly in bearing relation 
with one another, and means for supplying 
steam to said fitting. 


Apparatus for 


_ Making Paper 


Patent No. 2,168,996. Gerould T. Lane 
and Wendell Butterfield, Rochester, N. Y., 
assignors to Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., a corporation of New 
Jersey. Application May 18, 1937, Serial 
No. 143,336. 8 Claims. (Cl. 92—42). 
In a paper making machine, the combina- 
tion with a stuff chest in which the cylinder 
is revolvably mounted a stuff inlet, a plu- 
rality of stream lined partition plates form- 
ing a number of substantially concentric 
vat circles, the end of each vat circle being 
formed inwardly toward the cylinder. 


Manufacture of Calcium 
Sulphite Filled Paper 

Patent No. 2,154,995. Francis G. Raw- 
ling, Piedmont, W. Va., assignor by mesne 
assignments, to West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Company, New York, N. Y., a cor- 
poration of Delaware. Application De- 
cember 17, 1934, Serial No. 757,888. 9 
Claims. (Cl. 92—21). The treatment of 
paper pulp containing calcium sulphite as 
a filler, comprising the step of beating said 
pulp in the presence of water and a suffi- 
cient quantity of a water soluble non-re- 
ducing salt of an acid whose calcium salt 
is less soluble in water than calcium sul- 
phate to offset the conversion of calcium 
sulphite to calcium sulphate in said pulp, 
said salt being capable of reacting with 
calcium sulphate. 


Apparatus for the Manu- 
facture or Production of 


Patent No. 2,158,754. Theodore A. 
Hodgdon, Whitingham, Vt. Application 
August 25, 1936, Serial No. 97,733. 3 
Claims. (Cl. 154—37). In combination, 
in a machine for laminating glassine paper, 
a pair of pressure rolls, a receptacle con- 
taining hot liquid wax at a temperature 
conga ay ae in which one of said 
rolls is y immersed, means for feed- 
ing two webs of paper to said 
rolls in opposed relation to each other with 
one of said webs passing through said re- 
ceptacle and around said immersed roll and 
separating said immersed roll from said 


wax, whereby, as the pressure rolis are 
driven, opposing surfaces of said glassine 
paper will be coated with hot wax adja- 
cent the nip of the pressure rolls, an ad- 
justable tension roll for imparting high 
tension to said immersed web of glassine 
for excluding the hot wax from between 
the immersed pressure roll and the web 
of glassine, whereby only one surface of the 
web passing through the receptacle will 
receive a coating of the wax. 


Fiber Pulp Refiner 

Patent No. 2,156,320. Daniel Manson 
Sutherland, Jr., Morrisville, Pa., assignor 
to Lionel M. Sutherland, Trenton, N. J., 
and Douglas G. Sutherland, Morrisville, 
Pa. Application April 1, 1936. Serial 
No. 72,082. 9 Claims. (Cl. 92—26). 
A fiber pulp refiner comprising relatively 
revolving coaxial refining members with op- 
posed coacting working faces substantially 
parallel and enlarging outward around their 
axes, and traversed transversely of the cir- 
cumferential direction of the relative move- 
ment of their said faces by the fiber stock 
being treated, at least one of said refining 
members having its working face movable 
in the axial direction toward and from 
the other member, and including means 
for applying sustaining fluid pressure be- 
hind said face to maintain it in effective 
coaction with said other member. 


Patent No. 2,174,744. Harold S. Hill. 
Quebec, Canada. Application February 3, 
1937, Serial No. 123,908. 3 Claims. (Cl. 
92—49). In the manufacture of paper, 
apparatus for pressing the paper web com- 
prising a rotatably mounted roll over which 
the web passes, a casing enclosing that 
pait of the roll over which the web passes 
and forming at least one fluid pressure 
chamber extending around a portion of the 
surface of the roll, an impervious belt dis- 
posed around the roll engaging and con- 
fining the web as it passes over the roll 
and sealed against the casing, and means 
for introducing a fluid under pressure to 
said chamber to exert pressure on said belt. 


Paper and Method of 
Making the Same 


Patent No. 2,173,167. Rexford William 
Hovey, Bronxville, N. Y., assignor to Ox- 
ford Paper Company, a corporation of 
Maine. Application June 26, 1937, Serial 
No. 150,539. 7 Claims. (Cl. 92—21). 

Groundwood paper made from a furnish 
containing groundwood pulp as part of the 
fibrous constituents and alkaline carbonate 
filler, the major portion of the balance of 
the fibrous constituents of the furnish con- 
sisting of at least one pulp of the paper- 
making group consisting of sulfite pulp 
and soda pulp, the groundwood being pres- 
ent in the paper to the extent of at least 

of the fibrous constituents of “4 
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How To Banish Your 
Process Water Problems 


You can banish your process water prob- 
lem with Norwood’s modern, efficient 
water filters because they will do a better 
filtration job and thus improve your sheet 
by eliminating spots and specks which 
come from muddy or polluted water. 


Check your filters today . . . perhaps new 
sand and gravel is needed ; possibly chemi- 
cal feeders will eliminate the trouble; or 
maybe the replacement of worn out strain- 
ers will solve the problem . . . whatever 
the trouble, the easiest, quickest way to 
solve your problem is to call on Norwood’s 
46 years of experience. 
Discuss your problems with 


Norwood’s Engineers. Write today 


THE NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 
16 No. Maple St., Florence, Mass. 


A GOOD START AND A GOOD FINISH WITH 








DEPENDABLE WATER FILTERS 
AND PAPER FINISHING MACHINERY 








cr 


How To Plan a Pump Replacement Program 
That Will PAY ITS WAY 


If any of your pumps have been in service for 
ten or more years, you'll be interested in 4 
Warren’s “Pump Audit”—the new method 
of getting straight facts on your actual pump 
economy. You may find “faithful” old pumps 
using excessive power, causing avoidable 
maintenance, wasting hundreds of dollars per 
year. The “Pump Audit” will spot the power 
wasters, enable you to plan a replacement 
program that will pay its way out of savings. 








WARREN PUMPS 


WARREN STEAM PUMP CO., INC., WARREN, MASS. 
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New Catalogues and Publications 





Acme and Mfg. Co., Cuba, 
N. Y.—An interesting bulletin entitled 
“Light for Work,” which describes this 
company’s mercury vapor transformers 
for indoor and outdoor applications, has 
been released lately. The bulletin (No. 
149) explains the characteristics of mer- 
cury vapor lighting, the various types of 
lighting systems for specific and gen- 
eral applications. Illustrations and 
specifications are included. 


Aeolus Dickinson, Chicago—A_ well- 
illustrated catalogue containing photo- 
graphs, cross-sectional drawings and 
data on the ventilators, roof drains, fan 
units, etc., produced by this company, 
has been released lately. Installation 
views are shown and there is extensive 
written material explaining the various 
features of the units. Special attention 
is given to explaining the operating 
funtions of the company’s fans and ven- 
tilators. 


Bagley and Sewall Co., Watertown, 
N. Y¥.—A very handsome, well laid out 


publication which explains the manu-. 


facturing service offered by this com- 
pany has been released recently. The 
spiral-bound publication is simply, yet 
effectively, written, and contains nu- 
merous page-size photographs. Its 32 
pages tell an interesting story of this 
company’s facilities for the manufacture 
of its products. The publication is di- 
vided into such sections as precision 
grinding, grinders, wood department, roll 
department, shipping, precision, power, 
engineering, pattern-making, foundry, 
vertical mills, horizontal mills, planers, 
and gear-cutting. 


Co., New York, 


Chemical Publishing 
N. Y¥.—The new 1940 catalogue of impor- 
tant technical and scientific books pub- 


Hauser-Stander Tank Oo., Cincinnati. 
—Fully illustrated and containing exten- 
sive written material, this new catalogue 
(No. 40) describes the construction and 
uses of the various types of wood tanks 
manufactured by this company. The 
catalogue, entitled “The Book of Tanks,” 
is of handy 6x9 size and contains many 
installation views of the company’s sul- 
phite liquor, acid storage and rubber- 
lined tanks in addition to stuff chests, 
blow pits and cylindrical pulp tanks. 
Diagrammatic drawings are featured 
throughout as are dimensional and re- 
search data. This catalogue would be of 
interest to every papermaker, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio—An 
interesting little booklet (No. 733) en- 
titled “What We Make” has been issued 
by this company. Thirty-one pages in 
length, this booklet contains numerous 
photographs showing the many products 
manufactured by the company, includ- 
ing a page of pulp and paper mill equip- 
ment. 


Leeds and Northrup Co., Philadelphia 
—A very pertinent broadside entitled 
“Cost-Saving Instruments for Pulp & 
Paper Mills” has been published recently 
by this company. The broadside con- 
tains extensive data relative to the 
company’s electrical measuring instru- 
ments as usec in the pulp and paper 
industry including relevant material on 
sulphate and soda pulps, paper, labora- 
tory and power plant. Papermakers will 
find this release of great interest. The 
broadside may be procured by addressing 
the company at 4904 Stenton Ave. 


Zukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa.—A 
most informative and comprehensive 
publication on spun heads for boilers, 
tanks, pressure vessels, etc., has been 
i d by this company. The spiral- 





lished by this company, has been i d 
recently. Books of importance in all 
technical and scientific flelds have been 
added to the previous edition. Chemists, 
engineers, metallurgists, technicians and 
scientists will be interested in obtaining 
a copy of this catalogue. 


Cooper Alloy Foundry Co., Elizabeth, 
N. J.—New literature describing this 
company’s split clamp for Van Stone 
type joints for use on stainless steel or 
other alloy pipe connections, has been 
issued lately. The company has also 
released similar literature, all punched 
for loose-leaf filing, on its stainless 
steel cast butt welding fittings and 
flanged fittings furnished with carbon 
steel split back-up flanges. 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., Chicago— 
This company’s “Flexco” HD belt fasten- 
ers and rip plates are described in a 
new bulletin (F-100) issued recently. 
The bulletin gives complete details and 
list prices for six sizes which can be 
used to join conveyor and elevator belts 
— %-inch to 1%-inch thick of any 
w x 


Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, 
R. L—An extremely interesting and very 
extensive catalogue on “Specialties for 
the Pulp, Paper and Chemical Indus- 
tries,” has been published recently by 
this company. The catalogue contains 
142 pages of detailed data on the com- 
Pany’s valves, couplings, thermometers, 
gauges, steam and air traps, controllers, 
regulators, strainers, pipe and tubing. 
This catalogue contains numerous photo- 
graphs and drawings and groups, in 
logical order, a wide variety of equip- 
ment used by the processing industries. 
Included in this very informative work 
are data on pulp and paper stock valves 
(list prices, dimensions, weights and fea- 
tures), globe and plug type valves, gate 
valves, check valves, ball plug valves, 
safety valves, etc. This catalogue, com- 
plete in every way, should find a place in 
every papermaker’s industrial library. 
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bound, 132-page manual contains con- 
siderable data which, the company 
claims, has never been published here- 
tofore. Prefaced by a history of ma- 
chine-spinning the manual gives essen- 
tial data for many types of heads, in- 
cluding, flanged only heads, standard 
flanged and dished heads, flanged and 
dished A.S.M.E. code, elliptical dished, 
A.S.M.E. code, and many others. All in- 
formation essential to the calculation of 
process for forming spun heads is in- 
cluded in this valuable publication. De- 
signers and fabricators of paper mill 
equipment will find this publication of 
great worth. Seventy interesting illus- 
trations of usual and unusual uses of 
heads are included, among which are sev- 
eral of paper mill application. 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. (Han- 
cock Valve Div.), Bridgeport, Conn.—-A 
new bulletin (No. 5-7000) covering Han- 
cock steel valves has been released 
lately. This 40-page bulletin contains 
complete dimensions of all types of 
valves and also complete material spec- 
ifications of all metals used in the valves. 
In addition, the bulletin contains pages 
reproducing in full, the A.S.M.E. service 
rating tables. Numerous illustrations 
are included in this new bulletin. 


Moble and Wood Machine Co., Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y.—An interesting little folder 
describing the equipment made by this 
company for control, pulp testing or 
research, has been issued lately. The 
company’s sheet machine and cycle 
beater are illustrated and specification 
data are given. 


Republic Flow Meters Co., Chicago— 
A very interesting publication (Data 
Book No. S-21) has to do with auto- 
matic combustion control for all sizes of 
boilers, all types of fuel firing and all 
load conditions. This well-written, well- 
illustrated publication explains auto- 
matic combustion control, goes into the 
basic problems of efficient boiler opera- 
tion and describes the important fea- 


tures of the company’s combustion con- 
trol system. A number of highly-inter- 
esting installation reports, covering sev- 
eral paper mill installations as well as 
others, are included in this book. All 
the latter are illustrated with large dia- 
grams and present performance data. 
This spiral-bound catalogue should be in 
every industrial library. 


Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland—aA col- 
orful new catalogue, 40 pages in length 
and spiral-bound, contains extensive in- 
formation on this company’s double- 
strength steel, a high tensile, low alloy 
product. Illustrations are used effec- 
tively to show how this product is used 
and there is much well-written material. 


J. B. Bhoads & Sons, Philadelphia.— 
Two new folders on this company’s 
“Tannate” leather belting have been 
issued recently. One folder has to do 
with the leather belting for short center 
drives while the other release contains 
facts about the company’s watershed 
belting. Brief written material points 
out various features of the product. 


Co., Cleveland—This com- 
pany’s catalogue (No. 8) contains much 
information relative to the various types 
of paints produced by the concern for 
industrial uses. Prices are included as 
are numerous photographs. 


Yarnall-Waring Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
—A revised and enlarged edition of the 
company’s bulletin on impulse steam 
traps (T-1735) has just been printed. 
Attractive in appearance, this bulletin 
has within its 14 pages, considerable in- 
formation regarding the construction and 
operating features of the product. Di- 
mensional data are included and there 
are several photographs showing the 
traps installed on dryer rolls. The com- 
pany also has released a bulletin (G-1304) 
on steam plant equipment which it pro- 
duces. This bulletin briefly describes the 
valves, traps, nozzles, expansion joints, 
and similar products of the company. 


Procedure Handbook of Arc Welding 
and (Sixth Edition)— 
Published by The Lincoln Electric Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, this volume con- 
tains more than 1100 pages of essential 
arc welding data, It is profusely illus- 
trated, containing 1557 illustrations, in- 
cluding photographs and drawings. The 
text, divided into eight sections, covers 
the following subjects: welding methods 
and equipment; technique of welding; 
procedure, speeds and costs for welding 
mild steel; structure and properties of 
weld metal; weldability of metals; de- 
signing for arc welded steel construction 
of machinery; designing for arc welded 
structures; and typical applications of 
are welding in manufacturing, construc- 
tion and maintenance, 

The handbook, which is encyclopedic 
in scope, has a page size of 5% by 9 
inches. It is bound in dark blue, semi- 
flexible, simulated leather. Title on 
backbone and front cover is printed in 
gold. 

The publisher has priced the book at 
$1.50 a copy in the United States, $2.00 
a copy outside the United States. 


Rubber Latex—This volume, repro- 
duced as the first American edition by 
Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 148 N. 
Lafayette St.. New York, N. Y., by per- 
mission of The British Rubber Publicity 
Association, is the work of Henry P. 
Stevens and W. H. Stevens. It treats 
of the source and production of latex, 
properties of latex, concentration of 
latex, manipulation and compounding of 
latex, vulcanization of latex and latex 
products, manufacturing from latex by 
dipping and electrodeposition, applica- 
tions and products of latex, and market- 
ing of latex. In addition, there is an 
extensive section on patents. The pub- 
lisher has priced the book at $2 a copy. 
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FINISH ax>D TRIM 


An Advantage Worth Featuring 


More water removed from the wet web at the machines means less time 
to the stock pile and the shipping platform—the time spent by our engineers 
in perfecting TENAX FELTS for quick and effective WATER REMOVAL 
at the presses counts importantly toward their popularity. They meet 


today’s high-speed production tests perfectly. 


**‘Won-Users Are The Losers’”’ 


LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY 


Newfane, N. Y.—U.S.A. 


Orn «> “ms 














Hone and Pray...bet 


HUSTLE ALWAYS! 


* 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CoO. 
Parchment . Kalamazoo . Michigan 
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CURRENT MARKET QUOTATIONS 
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